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Crane’..the Mark of achievement in making fine papers 


The colophon was the inscription or 
device formerly placed at the end of a 


book which contained the printer's 





name, date, and place of printing. It 
was the finishing touch, the mark of 
achievement, the acknowledgment of 
responsibility for the accuracy of the 
text from “title page to colophon.” 


The watermark of Crane is the mark 


of achievement in making fine papers, 





for it means papers of cotton and 
linen fibres only—the choicest and 
most enduring materials from which 
paper can be made. No other paper 
maker has held to this one standard of 
quality so continuously and with such 
fidelity. The Crane watermark reveals 
itself when the sheet of paper is held 
against the light. We sug- 

gest you look for it when 

next you buy paper for 

your social, personal, 


or business needs. 


oramed 





CRANES 
FINE PAPERS 


MADE IN DALTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
SINCE 1801 
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FARM YARD, WINTER 


, H. DURRIE painted the “Farm Yard” in 1862. Print collectors 
particularly, remember him for his many New England farm subjects, lithographed 
during the 1800’s by Currier & Ives. 


The ruggedness of the farmer, whose life is a constant battle with the whims of 
nature, is so clearly set down on this canvas by Durrie that you quickly have an aware- 
ness of abundant life in a setting of lonely Winter waste. 


Here the crisp pattern of naked trees silhouetted against the bleak steely-gray sky 
above, and the cold brittle-white of the snow carpet below, contrast sharply with the 
warmth of the friends’ greeting and the snugness of the barn overflowing with hay. 


The cows, with the chickens pecking at their feet, the pigeons on the barn roof, 
the barking dog, and the wood stacked in the shed all suggest life and warmth. 


Science has done much for the farmer since Durrie painted this simple homestead 
scene. Many segments of industry have contributed their resources and research to 
better farming and farm products. The fields of chemistry, seed and livestock experi- 


mental stations, farm machinery and equipment manufacture, and scores of other | 


associated efforts have all contributed their share to a better and more bountiful yield 
of farm products. 


The American farmer is no small business man. The United States Department 


of Agriculture in The Farm Income Situation, August-September 1948, estimates the | 


gross farm income for 1948 at 34.6 billion dollars—and that ain’t hay! 
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Main Office of Indiana National Bank, Indiana- 
polis. Equipped when originally designed by D. 
A. Bohlen & Son with Webster Steam Heating 
System. In 1947, Strong Brothers, heating con- 
tractors, modernized the installation by installing 
Webster Moderator System. 


The Indiana National Bank, succes- 
sor in 1865 to the business of the 
Indianapolis branch of the State 
Bank of Indiana, organized in 1834, 
has been a Webster customer for 
over 34 years. 
Ever since a Webster Vacuum Sys- 
tem was installed in the main office 
building in 1914, Webster Equip- 
ment has been purchased, keeping 
the bank properties abreast of the 
latest developments in comfort and 
economy in heating. 
In 1947, a Webster “Controlled-by- 
the-Weather” Moderator System 
with Outdoor Thermostat was in- 
stalled in the main office building. 
Pre-fabricated Webster Convector 
Radiation with integral supply 
valve and trap was used. 
Webster Systems of Steam Heating 
are also installed in three recently 
constructed branch office buildings. 
An important factor in the success 
of these installations was the close 
association that has existed between 
bank management under President 
Russell L. White, Architect, D. A. 
Bohlen & Son, and Webster Repre- 
sentative, S. E. Fenstermaker. 
The story of Webster heating in 
Indiana National Bank illustrates 
how Webster serves their custom- 
ers. Let us help you with your 
heating. 

Address Dept. D-12 
WARREN WEBSTER & CO. 


Camden, N. J. : : Representatives In Principal Cities 
In Canada, Darling Brothers, Limited, Montreal 
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MEMO TO AN OIL REFINER 
WHO WANTS TO BE SURE OF 
HIS SUPPLY OF CANS 


(Reading time 50 seconds) 


It’s no secret that Uncle Sam is in the mar- 
ket for materials needed to build up Ameri- 
ca’s defenses. You know, too, any interrup- 
tion in your supply of cans for motor oil 
would hit you where it hurts. That’s why 
you should have the most dependable source 
of supply possible—Continental Can Com- 
pany. 

From every angle you can’t beat cans for 
packaging motor oil. Cans fill fast, are easy 
to handle, prevent substitution and permit 
you. to do a real job of brand promotion. 

Here’s why Continental can keep your 
supply of cans rolling. We are big enough * 
to have the flexibility to meet difficult situ- 
ations as they arise. We have an extensive 
research staff and sales organization to give 
refiners the kind of service they must have. 
And we have the eager-to-please attitude 
toward each one of our customers that can 
mean so much in a “‘pinch.”’ Write, wire or 
telephone Continental and find out what 
we can do to supply you with all the cans 
you need, where and when you want them. 


Sou cant beat Coumnetdl as 
a dependable source of suyyy/ 


CONTINENTAL € CAN company 


** MAKERS OF: Tin, C, 
Products oo 


¢ Fibre Drums ~ 


New York City 17, N.Y 


* Crown Ca Paper Contai 
Ds and Co ners 
- rk Products . Dine. 
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TO A CAR OWNER WHO WANTS 
TO PROTECT HIS ENGINE 


Steel Containers 


Buy your motor oil in cans and 
you'll be sure of getting the 
brand and quality you ask for. 
What’s more, tamper-proof 
cans always give full measure 
and theS.A.E. grade is stamped 
right on the top. Oil in cans, 
sealed at the refinery, comes to 
your crankcase clean and pure. 





Plastic 


Machinery and Equipment 


* 1948 
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The American Insurance Group 
15 Washington St., Newark, N. J. 


Please send me without obligation a copy of your book- 
let entitled “A Free America Is An Informed America.” 
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OPENING OF THE UNITED NATIONS’ MEETING AT THE PALAIS DE CHAILLOT, PARIS—ACME PHOTOGRAPH 
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WORLD-WIDE GROWTH OF UNDERSTANDING 


ZECHARIAH CHAFEE, JR. 


Langdell Professor of Law, Harvard University; Mem- 
ber, United Nations Sub-Commission on Freedom of 
Information and the Press; United States delegate to the 
Conference on Freedom of Information (Geneva, 1948) 


By HE biggest fact in the world 
to-day is the United Nations. For the 
first time in history practically all coun- 
tries are meeting often to discuss their 
affairs. It is like human nature, how- 
ever, that we have hardly got what we 
have long wanted when people say it’s 
no good and want something else. 

Perhaps the Charter of the United 
Nations is like the Articles of Con- 
federation. But our ancestors did not 
start planning a new Constitution 
within two years after the first Con- 
tinental Congress met. No, they put 
al] their strength behind the Continen- 
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tal Congress and the Confederation. 
And so the Confederation achieved our 
freedom and it gave men from the vari- 
ous States the experience of working 
together on their common concerns. 
Out of that experience grew a more 
perfect Union. I want to speak about 
the similar experience of working to- 
gether in the United Nations. 

Despite all we hear about the veto as 
a fatal obstacle, the UN has many areas 
where no veto can be raised. One is 
the settlement of problems of freedom 
of speech. My work on these has been 
in two different bodies. One is the Sub- 
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Commission on the Freedom of Infor- 
mation and of the Press, a small group 
of twelve experts from different coun- 
tries, who have met twice at Lake Suc- 
cess. And last Spring I went to Geneva 
as one of five United States delegates 
to the Conference on Freedom of In- 
formation, a much larger gathering 
where over 50 nations were represented. 

The former Dr. Abbott Lawrence 
Lowell, President Emeritus of Har- 
vard University, said that one of a 
man’s main jobs is to tell the eddy from 
the stream. The international tension 
which now disturbs our own people so 
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much is, I believe, an eddy; the United 
Nations is the stream. Much of the 
tension depends on the conclusion of 
the treaties of peace with Germany and 
Austria, a temporary matter, however 
difficult. It has to end some time. It 
is not the job of the United Nations 
which goes on. I heard more war talk 
from the taxi driver coming from South 
Station to our home in Cambridge than 
I heard during seven weeks in Europe. 
The Geneva Conference did not waste 
time on fears about the future. Like 
the men of the Continental Congress 
we had a job to do and we did it. 

I shalf not say much about pre- 
cise issues and documents before us at 
Lake Success and Geneva, but here are 
thoughts which came from our experi- 


ence of working together. 
Common European Heritage 


The most important fact about the 
Geneva Conference and about all other 
international efforts toward liberty of 
news and ideas is the common heritage 
of European civilization. 1492 
this civilization has spread to all of 
America and to the portions of the 
British Empire which were settled by 
Europeans. China and India too, al- 
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though they have their own civiliza- 
tions, possess a great many of the ideas 
which are fundamental in this common 
European heritage. At the Confer- 
ence the Chinese and Indian delegates 
seemed much closer to us tha n the 
Russian delegates. It was easier to talk 
to them. 

Out of this common heritage grew 
the great ideal of freedom of informa- 
tion. The Sub-Commission and the 
Conference put it into these words: 
“Every one shall have the right to free- 
dom of thought and expression: this 
right shall include freedom to hold 
opinions without interference; and to 
seek, receive, and impart information 
and ideas by any means and regardless 
of frontiers.” But words alone can not 
make that ideal meaningful to us. It 
grips us because it is embodied in the 
lives of men. 

To me the inspiring symbol of free- 
dom of information is the Reformation 
Monument in Geneva. There against 
the bastion of the old city stand forth 
the men to whose leadership—imper- 
fect though some of them were—we of 
» UD WN "ae 
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all creeds owe the liberty of the spirit 
we now possess—Calvin and Henry IV 
of France, William of Orange, Knox 
and Cromwell, the founders of Rhode 
Island and Plymouth, Germans and 
Swiss, and a valiant Hungarian. Here 
indeed is freedom regardless of frontiers. 

These leaders of the past belong to 
the brotherhood of men of all lands 
whose lives are devoted to freedom of 
thought and utterance. And the ranks 
of that brotherhood are never closed. 
Our Czech colleague on the Sub-Com- 
mission, Lev Sychrava, who helped 
Mazaryk found the Republic of Czecho- 
slovakia, was deprived ot his editorship 
by the Nazis and spent six years in 
Buchenwald. Now he has been torn 
from his newspaper by the Commu- 
nists “because he was a little too critical 
of the new regime.” The life of free- 


dom comes from men who have loved 
freedom more than life. 

We in the United States are, I ven- 
ture to think, somewhat forgetful that 
we are not the only country on earth 
which cherishes liberty of thought 
and speech. Roger Williams and the 


Pilgrims appear on the Reformation 
Monument alongside thinkers from 
many other nations. The First Amend- 
ment to our Constitution ought to be 
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viewed against its European back- 
ground. When, soon after V-J Day, 
a large number of prominent Ameri- 
can newspapermen sought to bring 
about UN action in the field of liberty 
of information, they were a bit inclined 
to assume that such action would lead 
all other countries to take over bodily 
our ideas of freedom of the press. 
When the United Nations did act at 
Lake Success and Geneva, other coun- 
tries were anxious for us to take over 
some of their ideas. This came as an 
unpleasant surprise to several of our 
leading editors. They started in de- 
nouncing as totalitarian whatever UN 
decisions about the press they happened 
to dislike, entirely ignoring the fact that 
these decisions were made in the face 
of bitter totalitarian opposition. The 
decisions came from men within the 
common heritage—British Labor ofh- 
cials, editors of great newspapers in 
Scotland and Canada, the chief col- 
umnist in France, leaders in the struggle 
of India for independence, men who 
conducted underground newspapers in 
Norway and Holland at the risk of 
their lives. Yet the absurd idea has 
spread in American newspapers that 
every government except our own is 


trying to throttle the press. 
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It is stupid to behave as if the world 
consisted of just Russia and the United 
States. At the moment they happen to 
be the only two UN nations with great 
military strength and a stable economy, 
but that is pretty much beside the point 
when you are dealing with the free 
flow of news and opinions. At Geneva 
delegates from many other nations 
which sha LS the common heritage 
knew that their contributions to that 
heritage are as significant as our own. 
England and France are determined to 
continue their strong cultural influences 
of the past. And smaller nations count. 
Where freedom is at stake, the weight 
of Holland or Switzerland is far be- 
yond its size. Hence the Geneva Con- 
ference was a very different place from 
the Security Council where size and 
brute power are decisive factors. In 
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the long run the problems of the world 
cannot be solved by either bombs or 


money. Ideas will be the weapons. 
Therefore, we should constantly build 
upon this common heritage. Within 
the countries which derive from it, dis- 
agreements about details should, so far 
as possible, be subordinated to the unity 
of principles. Many important matters 
concerning the press will come before 
the UN within the next three years, for 
example—the International Carensed 
on Human Rights. These are hard 
tasks. There are bound to be honest 
differences of opinion both inside the 
United Nations and outside it among 
American newspapermen and lawyers. 
When such disagreements do occur, 
they should not be discussed with im- 
putations of sinister motives, but with 
a constant sympathetic understanding 
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of the difficulties involved. It is good 
to know right from wrong—it is also 
essential to distinguish between the 
great and the small. Disputes about 
methods ought not to be treated as 
if they were disputes about fundamen- 
tal principles. The perpetuation and 
strengthening of the common heritage 
is the surest way to the kind of world 


we want. 


The Russian Problem 


The Soviet Union lies outside the 
common heritage. It derives from By- 
zantium and the Tartars. Russia did 
not participate in the long experience 
of Western Europe in the Papacy, the 
Holy Roman Empire, chivalry, repre- 
sentative assemblies, merchant cities, 
the Revival of Learning, the Reforma- 
tion, and the religious wars which at 
last taught the wisdom of toleration. 
Occasional hospitality toward Western 
ideas under Peter the Great and Alex- 
ander I was followed by strong oscilla- 
tions toward its own special civilization. 

This persistent isolationism and the 
strange environment of the endless 
plain account, as much as the Marxian 
ideology, for the difficulties of doing 
business with the Russians. Travellers 
Jong before Lenin wrote of similar dif- 
ficulties: “The rulers take good care to 
keep out any foreign influence which 
might alter national customs” (1588). 
“In Russia secrecy resides over every- 
thing... . You are allowed to com- 
municate only with the top men” 
(1839). 

The Russians are different and difh- 
cult. So far as my own experience 
goes, I sce no prospect of common 
ground for several years ahead. Cer- 
tainly the obstacles will not be removed 
by a cordial handshake and a smile. 

As for the five satellite states now in 
the UN, they followed the Soviet lead 
at Geneva like children playing “Simon 
says up.” Still, there is some room 
for differentiation. The Poles and the 
Czechs have belonged to the common 
heritage since the Middle Ages. Al 
though at the Conference they echoed 
the Russian ideology, I found their cul- 
tural background much closer to ours. 
We could carry on an animated con- 
versation on plenty of safe topics. 

Time may show that the Soviet sys- 


(Continued on page 38) 
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am SALES, SMALLER 
PROFIT RATIOS, LARGER INVENTORIES, 
MORE PROMPT COLLECTIONS, AND A DIP 
IN THE DEBT RATIOS WERE REFLECTED 
IN THIS SEVENTEENTH ANNUAL STUDY 
BY Roy A. Fourke, Vict-PresipENT, 
Dun & BrapstreEET, INC., BASED ON RE- 
PORTS FROM NEARLY 2,500 MANUFAC- 
TURERS WITH A TANGIBLE NET WORTH 
GENERALLY IN EXCESS OF $50,000. 
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Fong ; Imp erlant 
OF 36 MANUFACTURING 


A stuDy of the fourteen 
important ratios reflects the success of 
the operations undertaken by many 
manufacturers in 1947. By the end of 
that year many of the industries in- 
cluded in this study by Mr. Foulke were 
in a more stable financial position than 
they had been able to attain in pre- 
vious years and were considerably more 
secure than in pre-war years. 

Among most of the manufacturing 
lines included in this study there was 
a rise in sales volume during 1947 that 
reached near-record levels. The me- 
dian turnover of net working capital 
rose in 21 of the lines. While it did 
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not reach the peaks attained during the 
war years, it generally compared fav- 
orably with the levels reached in pre- 
war years. 

While dollar profits generally were 
higher in 1947, the median profit ratios 
declined in 21 of the manufacturing 
lines included here. The three “Profit” 
ratios in practically all of the 36 manu- 
facturing lines were well above the pre- 
war levels and only slightly below the 
record highs reached during the past 
five years. The increases in the dollar 
volume of profits were less than the 
gains in net working capital and tan- 
gible net worth; these changes resulted 
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in slightly reduced profit ratio in 1947. 

Stocks of raw materials and goods in 
process rose in 1947 as the increasing 
demand caused many manufacturers 
to enlarge their productive capacity. 
Among nearly 70 per cent of the re- 
porting lines the rise in inventories was 
sharper than the increase in sales vol- 
ume resulting in a decline in the “Net 
Sales to Inventory” ratio. The “Inven- 
tory to Net Working Capital” ratio rose 
in about half the 36 manufacturing 
lines and fell in the remaining lines. 
Generally the rise in net working capi- 
tal was reflected rather closely in the 
increased inventories. 
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The average collection period in- 
creased in twelve of the lines included 
iu this study. In most of the 36 manu- 
facturing lines payments were received 
more promptly in 1947 than they had 
been in any year since these surveys 
were started in 1931. In all lines the 
average collection period was shorter 
than it had been in pre-war years. 

The retirement of debt progressed 
noticeably in 1947 when compared with 
the growth in tangible net worth and 
net working capital. While it was es- 
sential that an increase in current debt 
occur along with the rise in output and 
sales in most of the 36 manufacturing 
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lines, the over-all debt load was cur- 
tailed by the retirement of some long- 
term obligations. 

The tables contain the median and 
quartile ratios in each of the 36 manu- 
facturing lines for 1947. The upper 
and lower quartile figures appear in 
italics above and below the median fig- 
ures. The median is the value of the 
central item after all the items have 
been listed according to their size. The 
upper quartile is the value of the item 
one-fourth of the way down the list and 
lower quartile is the value of the item 
three-fourths of the way down the list. 
The range between the upper and 
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lower quartile includes the values of 
the items in the middle half of the en- 
tire group. 

Similar tables for 24 wholesale lines 
and 12 retail lines appeared in the 
November issue of Dun’s Review. A 
pamphlet by Roy A. Foulke entitled 
“A Study of the Theory of Corporate 
Net Profits” containing the 1947 ratios 
for manufacturing, wholesaling, and re- 
tailing will be available early in 1949 
This pamphlet will also contain the 
median figures for the past five years 
and the five-year averages for 36 manu- 
facturing, 24 wholesaling, and 12 retail- 
ing lines. 
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Dresses, Rayon, 2.89 461 35.60 49.10 8.91 11.83 14 15.5 2.6 13.4 47.4 69.5 
Silk, and Ace- 2.31 2.77 16.38 19.00 5-63 7-40 25 8.4 7-4 35-5 a vd 71.0 118.0 
tate (64) ___—«1.67 0.72 3.03 6.08 4.50 5.69 32 6.2 14.6 58.6 ee 111.5 171.5 
9.00 8.30 19.50 29.04 3-73 4.76 17 6.1 14.4 17.6 54.2 42.5 
Drugs (28) 3-27 3.84 9.23 15.63 2.26 2.96 22 5-3 25.6 21.7 76.4 64.6 
vee 2.46 1.61 2.43  —*7-54 1.69 2.88 39 3-7 42.0 60.5 111.0 87.0 
Plactitcal Wee 3.63 10.25 29.00 52.00 3-47 5-30 22 7-3 14.0 23.6 38.4 53.2 49-7 24.2 
pear Supplies (65) 2.76 7-10 20.50 32.60 2.88 3-07 32 5.6 25-3 36.0 75.8 71.6 68.4 43-3 
ne i a eS i ee ee ee ee ee ee 
3.77 7.18 23.80 48.30 3-52 7.65 24 10.1 30.5 19.1 34.3 34.2 57.0 40.5 
Foundries (111) 2.74 4-53 14.50 25.40 2.69 5-14 30 6.0 43-7 29-7 46.3 57.8 86.6 71.0 
ee ee ae a 2.12 3.41 38 4-5 60.0 43-5 215.5 88.8 150.0 161.0 
Fruits and Vege- 3.82 5.16 15.20 33.80 3-97 11.32 15 7.6 42.0 19.0 . 54.2 36.0 . 
tables, Canners 1.64 3.82 8.58 18.40 2.53 5-62 20 3-3 59-7 80.3 128.2 89.6 
(20) 1.24 11.94¢ 46.80t  68.40t 1.97 2.24 25 28 93.2 108.0 243.1 1410... 
5.78 7.20 21.60 26.40 4.72 4.96 30 7.6 1.0 19.8 ais 76.5 55.8 ee 
Fur Garments (23) 2.59 5.90 12.92 18.40 2.88 3.16 54 4.8 4-3 58.4 pie 62.0 87.1 
1.77 0.42 2.33 2.90 102.4 
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Current Net Net Net Profits Turnover ot Turnover Average Net Fixed Current Total Inventory Ceivetne Funded 
Line of Business Assetsto Profitson Profits on Net Tangible of Net Gotlection Sales to Assets to Debt to Debt to to Net Debt to, Debts to 
and Number of Current Net on Tangible Working Net Working Period Inven- Tangible Tangible Tangible Working acento Net Work- 
Reporting Concerns Debt Sales Net Worth = Capital Worth Capital tory Net Worth Net Worth Net Worth® Capital y ing Capital® 
Times Per Cent Per Cent Per Cent Times Times Days Times PerCent  PerCent Per Cent PerCent Per Cent Per Cent 
FOR 36 MANUFACTURING LINES—1947—MEDIANS AND QUARTILES 
5.01 6.64 24.29 45.20 5.10 8.41 22 Pi7 14.1 18.9 22:7 39-7 45-3 7.6 
Furniture (146) 2.90 5-24 15-42 23-66 3.20 5-78 33 7-6 28.3 35-0 54-3 65.8 74.8 27.1 
2.06 2 7.58 11.95 2.24 3-44 2 4.7 46.7 59.8 94.0 96.2 112.0 187.5 
Sdawdt 4.85 8.59 22.00 43.15 3.28 6.52 25 12.0 24.1 13.7 40.6 44.2 41.1 12.8 
ardware anc 
T (116) 3-09 5-14 12.35 22.00 2.60 4.58 31 6.3 38.2 25-4 87.5 72.0 71.0 36.1 
ools ) 4 
1.98 2.50 8.41 12.60 1.80 2.80 29 3.8 55.8 48.1 133.2 101.8 129.3 155-4 
4.27 § so 23.60 44.80 3.88 6.74 16 ras 28.8 15.2 : 35-5 55-0 
Hosicry (59) 3-25 5-69 15.63 26.86 2.57 5.06 28 9-3 39-8 26.3 ae 52.8 84.0 
2.64 1.94 6.76 8.92 1.85 2.18 36 5-0 53.8 38.5 =,» 83.9 135.0 
a ' $02 40 13.50 14.53 §.62 “7.24 16 BA 4.0 12. oe 30.5 26.7 
Leather Garments 4-4 4 4-53 patie 7 4 7 ea 
wep 4.62 3.97 8.43 2.92 3-09 28 5-4 6.1 24.9 62.0 69.8 , 
mi 2.37 0.98 2:55 1.56 1.86 45 3-7 11.4 62.0 80.6 93-5 
; Leatl 5.40 13.95 26.00 2-75 28 13.2 4.8 11.6 : z1.l P33 
ugvauc, Leather 4 
Pees 3-53 2.62 11.46 3-14 3-57 2 5-7 6.9 28.4 62.8 85.8 
is 2.19 0.90 1.91 1.87 2.02 42 2.2 20.6 51.6 89.2 122.0 
3-54 10.09 27.60 44.70 3-67 6.52 20 8.0 20.7 25-5 48.4 54.4 57.0 19.4 
Machinery, 
Gidaebiial (aas) 2.62 6.62 19.85 29.61 2.56 4.06 32 5-4 34.8 41.0 71.6 75-0 81.4 42.1 
aus é 32 > e 
. ~ ee 1.89 3.54 10.55 15.75 1.82 2.81 44 3.8 re a 67.1 102.0 109.4 127.5 66.5 
; : 3.50 g.22 32.30 62.80 3-40 9.07 22 1733 32.8 20.0 21.9 34.4 62.0 3.6 
Metal Stampings 
lin 2.58 6.26 21.50 34.60 2.96 5.68 33 8.7 48.3 30.2 57-1 56.2 100.5 25.8 
’ } 
1.73 2.67 8.50 19.16 2.56 4.47 39 6.8 62.8 46.3 59-4 77-3 147. 55-4 
Neckwear and 5.84 8.86 31.40 40.30 5.69 7.10 22 23 1.8 15.9 arte 33-9 22.7 
Scarfs, Men’s 2.57 2.56 14.28 15.10 3-64 5.80 38 6.3 3-5 33-8 me 60.4 62.3 
(29) 1.30 0.23 1.02 1.10 3.17 3-67 52 7 6.0 70.6 i 120.0 115.0 
oO 5.93 8.30 22.01 28.40 3-59 5.26 16 7.9 2.7 19.5 ht 42.9 34.0 
uterwear, 
Watcind (65) 3.42 4.22 13.20 19.36 3.10 3-56 32 5.2 14.6 33:7 neta 73-4 64.8 
« 2.43 2.57 7.44 7.52 2.43 2.81 36 3-6 33-9 55-4 110.0 108.0 me 
Paints, Varnishes, 7.57 7.80 27.03 48. 4.50 8.30 24 10.3 16.2 29-1 45.4 51. 45-9 8.3 
and Lacquers 3-74 5-70 16.74 34.85 3.25 5-53 29 7.2 30.7 34.3 67.2 75:2 66.4 31.3 
(126) 2.87 3.68 13.10 20.40 2.41 2.85 25 ree 43.0 53.6 114.0 100.6 97-7 42.0 
318 «10.62 24.00 45.80 3-35 6.74 18 9.1 “Ey 22.4 49.2 60.4 60.5 17.6 
Paper (54) 2.48 6.57 13.53 34-00  § 5.42 28 5.2 47-0 32. 50.6 73-0 80.3 46.4 
1.92 $05 10.22 23.25 1.42 2.45 3? 4-3 62.0 40.3 78.4 95.0 f27.2 105.0 
2.18 11.8 23.10 65.30 2.3? 16.75 20 14.1 19.4 20.4 49.8 40.4 65.4 FRi2 
Paper Boxes (57) 2.48 7.60 19.15 43-75 2.53 6.36 23 9-0 29.8 35-2 69.0 63.3 104.5 47.8 
1.94 5.42 15.460 23.56 2.06 88 28 7.0 56.0 50.5 75.1 82.0 165.0 61.0 
os 2.04 7 dd 22.7¢ 60.80 4.35 10.25 23 i 29.0 24.5 | | 
Printers, Job (59) 2.3% 5-91 13.94 39-40 3.58 6.75 31 t 51.4 38.5 . | | 
1.78 3.9 9.20 24.70 2:25 4.73 40 | 55.9 52.1 | | 
Rayon, Silk, & Ace- 5.93 10.24 32.35 42.45 3-48 5-72 I4 34.7 O.4 17.0 » se 17.9 64.7 
tate Piece Goods, 2.97 7.36 21.70 22.60 2.86 4-17 27 12.5 ia 38.9 sod 45-6 84.0 
Converters (39) 2.27 5.04 11.72 14.88 2.20 2.45 36 5.9 8.9 63.7 we 79.1 136.0 ‘ 
~ — 2 
Shirts, Underwear, 4.13 6.29 27.10 44.00 6.54 10 9.2 2.0 30.9 com 43.5 43.0 ; 
and Pajamas, 3.18 4.38 16.25 22.08 5-14 22 5:9 7.6 42.9 ; 79.5 84.0 
Men’s (34) 1.97 2.5 11.84 11.185 3:45 54 4-3 18.2 88.4 110.9 116.4 
Shoes. Women’s 2.16 4.11 2 3.55 26.5 5 8. 36 28 10.1 6.0 35.8 26 74.0 50.0 
and Children’s 2.43 230 10.50 __-12.30 5-44 32 6.1 16.7 50.5 ; 88.8 78.8 
(50) 1.89 1.9 5.58 2d 7.69 39 4.3 25.4 74.4 113.8 109.2 
Underwear, Wom- 3.59 6.62 24.88 41.40 6.40 §.g2 10 Ft 2.4 24.9 46.2 70.5 
en's Rayon, Silk, 2.83 4.81 22.00 26.90 5-04 5-91 17 7.5 8.1 48.5 55-2 102.0 
and Acetate (41) 2.320 2.32 18.43 20.40 4.25 5-33 32 5.0 24.5 66.8 * 90.6 127.8 
INDUSTRIAL MACHINERY—BY SIZE (TANGIBLE NET WORTH)—MEDIANS ONLY 
Under $200,000 2.69 5.35 19.12 93.1 2.90 5.06 29 77 37.0 35.0 } 87.0 84.8 
$200,000-$500,000 2.59 5.08 20.60 33.35 2.93 4.04 32 72 22.6 38.6 95-6 65.4 QgI.1 59.4 
Over $500,000 2.63 7.05 15.80 25.80 2.20 3.53 37 4.5 34.8 43.3 67.2 76.5 78.4 39.4 
divide total of accounts and notes receivable (plus any profit taxes; after reduction in the value of inventory to 
> +e discounted notes receivable) by the average credit sales per cost or market, whichever lower; after charge-offs for bad 
FOOTNOTES and day to obtain the average collection period debts; after all miscellaneous reserves and adjustments, but 
— y ad . > N Current Assers—Total of cash, accounts, and notes re- before any dividends or withdrawals. 
DEFINITIONS OF TERMS ceivable for the sale of merch ise in regular trade quar- Net Sates—The dollar volume of business transacted for 
ters less ny reserves for bad debts, inventory less any 365 days net after deductions for returns, allowances, and 
. s percentage was determined y for these lines of reserves, listed securities when not carried in excess of discounts from gross sales. 
business in which a reasonable number of concerns had market, and United States Government securities. Net SAtrs to INVENrory—The quotient obtained by divid- 
outstanding long-term liabilities Current Dest—Total of liabilities due within one ing the annual net sales by the statement inventory. This 
** Building contractors do not have inventories in the vear from statement date ir ing current payments on “nt does not represent the actual physical turnover = 
credit sense of the term, They only carry materials such serial notes, mortgages, debentures, or other funded debts. would be determined by reducing the annual net 
as lumber, bricks, tile, cement, structural steel, and build- This item also includes current reserves such as gross re- sales to the cost of goods sold, and then dividing the re 2 
ing equipment to complete jobs on which they are work serves for Federal income and excess profits taxes, reserves sulting figure by the statement inventory. ir 
ing. They have no customary selling terms, each contract for contingencies set up for specific purposes, but does not Net WorkinG Capitat—The excess of the current assets $ 
being a special job for which individual terms are arranged nclude reserves for depreciation. over the current debt. = 
t Job printers do not have inventories in the credit sense ' ai noes oi = ae 2 - : & ss pe ee panic TanctsLte Net WortH—The sum of all outstanding pre a 
of the ter They only carry current su es such as racks csaebbace “ip eens 2 gta i a ct ok a ferred or preference stocks (if any) and outstanding com- 5 
paper, ink, binding materials, and lead for type-setting. go ep aah ee tools, and hs elie : mon stocks, surplus, and undivided profits, less any in a 
Funpvep Dest—Mortgages, bonds, debentures, gold notes, tangible items in the assets, such as goodwill, trade-marks, a 
+ Loss serial notes, or other obligations with maturity of more patents, copyrights, leascholds, mailing lists, treasury stock, “ 
CoLiection Pertoo—The number of days that the total han one vear from the statement date. organization expenses, and underwriting discounts and Ea 
of trade accounts and notes receivable (including assigned INVEN TO The sum of raw material, material in proc- expenses. . = 
accounts and discounted notes, if any) less reserves for bad ess, and finished merchandise. It does not include supplies. TurNover OF TANGIBLE Net WortH—The quotient ob- # 
debts, represents when compared with the annual net credit Nev Prorits—Profit after full depreciation on buildings, tained by dividing annual net sales by tangible net worth. rm 
sales. Formula—divide the annual net credit sales by 365 machinery, equipment, furniture, and other assets of a Turnover oF Net WorkinG Caritat—The quotient ob- 2 






days to obtain the average credit sales per day. Then fixed nature; after reserves for Federal income and excess tained by dividing annual net saics by net working capital. 
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CAN HELP THE NATIONAL WELFARE 
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: 7 sit scene was at a Chamber 
of Commerce convention. A group of 
important business men were gathered 
around a table with myself discussing 
problems of the day. 

At last, one of them said dejectedly, 
“Well, after we go home, what can we 
do to make a serious and constructive 
contribution to our country? It seems 
that you fellows in Washington are the 
only ones who can really do anything 
about taking care of the problems of 
America at home and abroad. The 
citizen can’t do much more than sit 
back and pray that Congress will make 
the right decisions. Yes, he can write 
letters and telegrams to Congress, but 
in the long run, it’s what Congress itself 
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thinks and decides that really tells the 
story.” 

I listened to the business man and 
recognized in his thinking the views 
of many other folks—business men, la- 
boring men, housewives, clergymen— 
all types in our population. 

But I disagreed with this viewpoint 
and I proceeded to explain why. I said 
that the American business man enjoys 
a basic Bill of Rights as does every other 
citizen of our country. Congress has 
been seeking to implement the business 
man’s Bill of Rights because, for too 
long, private enterprise was abused by 
arbitrary labor union practises, by in- 
terference with employers’ freedom of 
speech, and by the mass intimidation 
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Ho W important a 


part can the words and acts 
of the individual business 
man play in the solution of 
America’s domestic and for- 
cign problems? A Congres- 
sional leader sees business 
men singly and collectively 
as being charged with ten 
major obligations. 
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and coercion of employers, and so on. 

But while Congress has been seeking 
to assure true liberty for the business 
man, as well as for everyone else in our 
population, no one, I said, should lose 
sight of the fact that each of us has a 
Bil of Obligations, particularly the 
business man. Why? Because the 
business man in his community is a 
leader, a builder, a sustainer of com- 
munity life. It is he who creates jobs, 
who creates wealth. It is he to whom 
public and private officials look for sup- 
port in community development cam- 
paigns. Obviously, therefore, the busi- 
ness man has heavy obligations and 
responsibilities commensurate with his 
power and prestige. 


Importance of Obligations 


Moreover, these are not empty obli- 
gations in the sense that the business 
man has to do them as a matter of form 
without actually expecting important 
consequences from them. On the con- 
trary, it is by fulfillment of these obli- 
gations that the business man individu- 
ally and collectively can actually do as 
much of significance for the benefit of 
the nation as can the Congress. 

That may seem like a pretty broad 
statement, but it is nevertheless true. 
It is at the grassroots of America that 
the real American decisions are made. 
Nothing the Congress does, no laws it 
enacts, no amendments that it writes, 
can have any meaning or validity un- 


“In perhaps no other field can the business man make a greater 
contribution than in the field of aid to the young men and women 
who will be the leaders in the America of to-morrow. 
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less the business men back at the grass- 
roots of the nation continue to keep the 
economic and other currents moving. 

Well, what are these obligations of 
the business man? 

Here they are, as I see them: 

1. Demonstration of personal quali- 
ties of leadership. It is up to each busi- 
ness man to radiate sincere courage, 
confidence, and hope. He can do this 
by starting off and counting his bless- 
ings as an American instead of count- 
ing his woes, his tax troubles, his labor 
troubles, his material shortages, and so 
on. How many business men do you 
know whose every public utterance is 
one of gloom and dissatisfaction? How 
many business men do you know who 
can only talk in terms of calamity, catas- 
trophe, and tragedy for America unless 
certain things are done? I don’t mean 
that business men can or should be 
Pollyannas, making believe that all is 
“sweetness and light.” I do mean that 
they should be realists. It is an essen- 
tial truth about realism that you can’t 
start off toward success without realis- 
tically believing in your mission and 
having faith in it, in yourself, and in 
your nation. 

2. Moderation in business charges. 
Too often in the past, some business 
men have been accused of charging for 
their product “all that the traffic would 
bear.” Sometimes that charge has been 
true. More often it has been false. 
Through Chambers of Commerce and 
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too, business... 
to-day’s newspapers, with their reports of youth caught in the web 


of crime .... shows how vast and unfulfilled the need still 1s.” 





other enlightened institutions, that very 
small minority of business men who in- 
sist on abusing their authority, has been 
brought increasingly into line. This 
minority has been made to understand 
that it is a part of its obligation to 
charge moderately and ask only a rea- 
sonable profit, rather than to create bad 
public relations for business as a whole 
by reckless profiteering. Still, some ele- 
ments of that profiteering minority ex- 
ist, just as such racketeering elements 
exist in every other segment of our 
economy. We should progressively, 
however, seek to decrease the numbers 
in that minority. 


Hasty Judgments 


3. Exemplifying caution. A brother 
Senator once said: “Why should I study 
bills here in the Congress when all | 
need do is ask any business man from 
my home State, who has never even 
been to Washington and has never even 
studied the bills, for his opinion, and 
he can proceed to give me a 10,000-word 
lecture on just what should be done and 
how it should be done?” 

This Senator was voicing reactions of 
many other legislators who have re- 
ceived the impression, justified or not, 
that business men have gotten into the 
habit of giving curbstone advice, snap 
judgments, without actually studying 
issues. We can understand why that 
happens. After all, business men are 

(Continued on page 56) 





. still has a long way to go. Any reading of 
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iy ™ DEATH RATE, DUE TO 
STARVATION AND DISEASE, RESULT- 
ING FROM OVERPOPULATION, 
REACHES A HIGH TOTAL IN SOUTH- 
EASTERN AsIA AND THE ADJ OINING 
ISLANDS. MUCH OF DENSELY POPU- 
LATED SOUTHERN AND EASTERN 
EvurROPE LIKEWISE ARE CONTINU- 
ALLY CONFRONTED WITH HUN- 
GER AND POVERTY. WHAT CAN 
AMERICA DO TOWARD PERMA- 
NENTLY SOLVING THIS COMMON 
PROBLEM? 
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- ys HAT Americans are very al- 
truistic is proved by their willingness 
to give many billions of their hard- 
earned dollars to relieve the distress of 
foreigners whom they have never seen. 
Their generosity has been stimulated 
by their growing conviction that, by an 
efficient use of our surplus resources, it 
is possible to assure a reasonable degree 
of prosperity to all peoples everywhere. 
This point of view was exemplified 
by the late President Roosevelt when 
he set as a world-wide goal “the four 
freedoms,” and included in the list 
“freedom from want.” The voices of 
those scoffing at the idea of “providing 
a quart of milk daily for every Hotten- 
tot” have been largely drowned by the 
chorus of approval of the Marshall Plan 
expressed by the solid citizens of the 
nation. They have observed that, in 


WILLFORD I. KING 


our nation, the adoption of improved 
methods of production has enabled 145,- 
000,000 people to live comfortably and, 
as a rule, rather luxuriously in an area 
which, in 1492, supported, on a mere 
subsistence level, perhaps a quarter of a 
million Indians. 

Does this not prove that, by indus- 
trialization, it is possible to make the 
whole world prosperous? Can we not, 
merely by using some of our surplus, 
furnish the machinery necessary to in- 
dustrialize the backward nations? And, 
if this is possible, ought aot America, 
a professedly Christian nation, con- 
tribute its surplus for this purpose? 

The feeling that such is our duty has 
become so widespread that, to-day, one 
can scarcely pick up a newspaper or a 
magazine without encountering some 
uplifter’s plan to raise the “standard of 
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living” of the people in some backward 
nation. Unfortunately, the authors of 
these articles rarely have even the faint- 
est understanding either of what is 
meant by the term “standard of living” 
or of the obstacles which must be over- 
come if standards of living are to be 
raised. 

Clearly, a “standard” is something 
used as a gage or guide. The 150 econo- 
mists comprising the Committee on 
Economic Accord have defined the 
standard of living as “the aggregate of 
wants taking precedence over marriage 
and a family.” This is evidently a very 
personal attribute based upon one’s 
training, experience, and environment 
—an attribute which is ingrained in 
one’s religion or code of ethics. In this 
respect, the standard of living stands 
in striking contrast to an individual’s 
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scale of living—something which mere- 
ly reflects one’s income, and which, 
therefore, ordinarily rises readily in 
time of prosperity and falls in time of 
adversity. 

Recently, our attention has been 
called forcefully to the dire need of the 
inhabitants of India and China—lands 
in which millions are on the verge of 
starvation. The latter nation, a faith- 
ful ally in the late war, has especially 
aroused our sympathy, and hence we 
are sending to that country many mil- 
lions of dollars worth of food to relieve 
distress. 

But we must remember that the pov- 
erty prevailing in India and China typi- 
fies the situation existing throughout 
most of Southeastern Asia and the ad- 
jacent islands. Furthermore, we must 
not overlook the fact set forth in World 
Population Estimates, put out in 1947 
by our Department of State, that this 
area, comprising some 5'4 million 
square miles, is occupied by more than 
a billion people. This means that each 
square mile must support nearly 180 
persons, or almost nine times as many 
per square mile as are found in the 
United States. Is it surprising that the 
people of Asia are always short of food, 
especially in view of the fact that, in the 
dry period of the 1930's, the United 
States actually imported more food than 
it exported? 


Low Standards of Living 


Such being the case, how do the 
people of Asia keep from starving? Is 
their land much more fertile than ours? 
Apparently not. Asia, like the United 
States, has great untillable areas consist- 
ing of arid regions, mountains, swamps, 
ind jungles. Asia is able to support 
such a dense population only because: 

1. The tllable land is cultivated very 
intensively and hence yields much more 
heavily than our own acres. 

2. Instead of extravagantly convert- 
ing 100 pounds of grain into 16 to 20 
pounds of meat the Asiatic farmer eats 
the grain and thus gets four to six times 
as many calories as he would if he 
raised animals and ate them. Of course, 
this procedure leaves him short on pro- 
tein and vitamins, but, nevertheless, he 
commonly survives and reproduces his 
kind. 


Historical records indicate that the 
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region under discussion has been dense- 
ly populated for thousands of years, and 
that, during the many centuries which 
have passed, most of its inhabitants 
have had very low standards of living— 
in other words, marriage and a family 
have taken precedence over most other 
wants. In any low-standard-of-living 
country, the birth rate tends to run from 
4c to 50 per thousand population. Even 
in a backward country, if the people 
were well fed, the death rate would not 
be likely to rise above 20 to 25 per thou- 
sand (in the United States, our present 
death rate is under 11). In such re- 
gions, therefore, the annual excess of 
births over deaths is commonly not 
less than 15 to 30 per thousand. With 
an excess of 15, the population would 
double in 47 years; with an excess of 
30, doubling would take only 23 years. 
Yet, such historical evidence as is avail- 
able indicates that, in the thousand 
years from goo to 1900 A.D., the popu- 
lation of China and India did not ac- 
tually double even once. Why? 
Perhaps our understanding of why 
the population did not increase greatly 
may be clarified by considering a paral- 


lel instance not involving human be- 
(Continued on page 60) 
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This old farmer in overpopulated and 


ABOVE 
underfed Greece has carried the sheep over his 
shoulder all the way into the marketplace at Kil- 
kis, hoping for.a good price, rather than allow 
the animal to walk off some of its weight. 


BELOW — 4 Lolo tribesman in Western China 
stands against a background of untillable land, 
typical of vast areas in Asia. He was photographed 
during investigation of a false lead in World 
War Il that Americans were being held captive. 
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“J HANKSGIVING, Election 
Day, and Armistice Day holidays inter- 
rupted production schedules in many 
industries in November, but did not 
curtail over-all output to any appreci- 
able extent. The unit volume of indus- 
trial production continued to be close 
to record peacetime levels. 

Moderate increases that occurred 
during October and early November 
raised the Federal Reserve Board's pro- 
duction index slightly above the 1947 
figure. It was almost double the 1935- 
1939 average. 

Many individual industries achieved 
new records of production in October. 
Steel output was at the highest level 
since the end of the war. Electric 
power production reached a new post- 
war high during the final week of Oc- 
Close to half a million vehicles 
were assembled in October for a new 
peak in the automobile industry. 

While the October output of durable 
goods was surpassing all peacetime 
levels, the production of soft goods was 
rising sharply after the dip that oc- 
curred in mid-1948. 

Textile production rose more than 
10 per cent above the July low, but it 
remained slightly below the all-time 
high reached in the first two months 
of 1948. The output of manufactured 
food products which has been almost 
unchanged at peak levels during the 
past two years continued to be almost 
50 per cent above the 1939 figure. Daily 
average crude oil production rose frac- 
tionally to a post-war high. 


tober. 


A record number 
of workers was re- 
quired to maintain industrial and agri- 
cultural production at the new high 
levels. Total employment in October 
continued to be fractionally below the 
all-time high reached in July. It was 
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PRODUCTION PRICES 





TRADE FINANCE 


As the end of 1948 approached early reports reflected larger 
rises than the usual seasonal increases that occur during the 
final quarter. Production, employment, wages, and retail trade 


were reaching new peaks. 


equal to the highest level ever attained 


prior to June 1948. 


More than 60 million workers were 
employed in October; about 1.6 million 
persons were listed as unemployed. 
This unemployment figure was a new 
low for 1948 and was at the lowest level 
reached since the end of the war. 


Employment 


Millions of Persons: U. S. Bureau of the Census 
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1945 1946 


January 
February 
March 
April 

May 

June 

July 
August 
September 
October 
November 
December 





Business failures rose moderately. 


The slight drop in total employment 
in October resulted from a loss of male 
agricultural workers and female non- 
agricultural workers. These dips were 
partly offset by increased numbers of 
men in industry and women in agricul- 
ture. The net over-all decline was 
about 180,000 persons. 


Industrial Production 


Seasonally Adjusted Index: 1935-1939==100; Federal Reserve Board 













1945 1946 1947 1948 
January 234 160 189 193 
February 236 152 189 194 
March 35 168 190 191 
April 165 187 188 
May 159 185 192 
June 2 170 
July 172 
August 
September 
October 
November 
December 163 182 192 





® Approximation; figure from quoted source not available. 
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Retail Sales 

Seasonally Adjusted Index: 1935-1939==100; U. S. Department of Commerce 

1945 1946 1947 1948 
January 187 231 282 
February 189 238 
March 241 
April 338 
May 330 
June 337 
July 336 
August 338 
September 340 
October 341° 
November 216 282 323 
December 217 287 329 


® Approximation; figure from quoted source not available. 

Ti There was a moderate sea- 
Trade sonal rise in consumer buy- 
ing during October and early No- 
vember; retail dollar volume was close 
to $12 billion, about 10 per cent above 
a year ago. Credit and installment 
buying increased slightly; layaway pur- 
chasing of toys and gifts was frequent 
as many shoppers prepared for the ap- 
proaching holidays. 

The response to promotional sales of 
Winter apparel was generally favorable, 
but retail volume in men’s and boys’ 
wear was somewhat below that of Oc- 
tober 1947. Practically all types of 
home furnishings sold well; there was 
a seasonal rise in the buying of heating 










REGIONAL 
TRADE BAROMETER 
SEPTEMBER, 1948 


INCREASES OVER A YEAR AGO 
[_Jore ss KQQ) 1010159 
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CRADSZ ACTIVITY IN «TWENTY “NRE 


% Change from 
Sept. Sept. Aug. 






REGION: 1948 1947 1948 
RIUORE DIMES. vceccceccssaces 294.2 + 7.9 — 3.5 

Ri TINO, ii é ses ce esinse< 219.7 + 3.7 + 2.4 
Ce 6 ree 227.7 + 7.8 — 0.6 
3. Albany, Utica, and Syracuse... 235.8 + 0.7. —12.7 
4. Buffalo and Rochester......... 297.6 +10.6 +11.9 
5. Northern New Jerscy........- 193-3 + 9.1 — 8.2 
6. Philadelphia ......ccccccccece 267.3 +10.8 — 2.3 
Sy ENN Sir ccccctescéicee 284.4 +9.4 + 85 
DB AAU 6 cub eh os. cbnsssice 290.7 +11.6 — 5.8 
9. Cincinnati and Columbus..... 307.7 -+12.1 — 5.3 
to. Indianapolis and Louisville... 341.8 + 9.7. — 0.1 
SRP RON hunsh ba vnnccccvedbeces +49 + 1.2 
oe eee + 6.7 —19.3 
13. Milwaukee .... ; +64 — 9.3 
14. Minneapolis and St. Pau +91 — 0.3 
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Consumers’ Price Index 


Index: 1935-1939==100; U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics 








1945 1946 1947 1948 
January 127.3 129.9 153-3 
February 126.9 129.6 153-2 
March 126.8 130.2 
April 127.3 131.5 169.3 
May 128.1 131.7 170.5 
June 129.0 171.7 
July 158.4 173-7 
August 160.3 1745 
September 163.8 1745 
October 163.8 174.08 
November 164.9 
December 167.0 


* Approximation; figure from quoted source not available. 


equipment and some types of hardware. 
Total food volume increased moder- 
ately; attention continued to center on 
moderately priced foods. 

The Dun’s Review Trade Barometer, 
a measure of consumer spending in 
terms of the 1935-1939 average level, 
was 301.0 (preliminary) in October. 
This barometer was 8.8 per cent above 
the 276.7 of a year ago; it exceeded 
September’s 294.2 by 2.3 per cent. The 
barometer is adjusted for seasonal vari- 
ations and for the number of business 
days in the month. 

The seasonal increase in consumer 
spending during September was slight- 
ly less than usual although total retail 
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REGIONS 


% Change from 
Sept. Sept. Aug. 






REGION: 1948 1947 1948 

15. Iowa and Nebraska........... 296.6 + 3.4 — 6.9 
862 TR EGE. c sitar onetascuseves 280.0 +16.9 — 3.0 
59 y ENE GOT iy Ge wares scn odes 285.3 +11 — 5.5 
18. Maryland and Virginia........ 290.4 + 8.4 + 4.8 
19. North and South Carolina.... 332.1 -+-10.3 — 4.6 
20. Atlanta and Birmingham...... 393-2 +12.4 — 0.4 
22. Florida ... cssovcsncecccectene 391.2 +04 + 3.8 
28; BENNIE... cveseccatdensesuee 340.3 +10.1 — 8.8 
25. ER OIEAE, gnc cdciesswrasks 355-5 +17.4 + 3.2 
26, TREES a cccvcvsnetcesesteveves 393-5 +15.1 + 0.5 
2, DERE. cccasee ++ 2900 + 3.9 — 7.3 
26. Salt Lake City. . 299.7 +65 + 0.4 
27. Portland and Seattl 325.9 + 5.8 + 5.2 
28. San Francisco. ... 302.9 + 8.7 + 6.1 
DG: MiG Rian dan dsenenseese 308.6 + 2.5 —0.7 
RE Vil 2 Ww DE 


Wholesale Commodity Prices 


Index: 1926100; U. $ Bureau of Labor Statistics 










1945 1946 1947 1948 
January 104.9 107.1 142.0 165.7 
February 105.2 107.7 145.2 160. 
March 105.3 108.9 150.0 
April 105.7 110.2 162.8 
May 106.0 111.0 3 163.9 
June 106.1 147-7 166.2 
July 105.9 150.6 168.7 
August 105.7 153-7 169.5 
September 105.2 157-4 168.5 
October - 134.1 158.5 165.8° 
November 106.8 139.7 159.6 
December 107.1 140.9 163.2 


* Approximation; figure from quoted source not available. 


volume was moderately above that of a 
year ago. The seasonally adjusted ba- 
rometer for September declined 3.5 per 
cent to 294.2; without seasonal adjust- 
ment the barometer was about 10.0 per 
cent above the unadjusted August in- 
dex. 

While the United States Barometer 
was 7.9 per cent above September 1947, 
there was some variation among the 
regions when compared with a year 
ago. The barometers in three regions 
were almost unchanged from a year 
ago; in three regions the increase ex- 
ceeded 15 per cent. 

Wholesale dollar volume increased 
moderately during October and early 


Tue Farture REcorp 


Oct. Sept. Oct. Per Cent 

Dun’s Farture INDEXx* 1948 1948 1947 Changet 
Unadjusted ..ccrcscccce 21.1 18.4 15.5 -+ 36 
Adjusted, seasonally.... 24.0 21.9 17.4 + 38 


NuMBER OF FAILURES..... 461 398 336 + 37 


Numser sy Size oF Dest 
UNDER $5,000......+006 78 68 51 + 53 
$5,000-$25,000 .. Ee 240 202 170 + 41 
$25 ,000-$100,000 . 





oe 101 99 73 + 38 

$100,000 and over...... 42 29 42 ° 
Numser By INpustry Groups 

Manufacturing ........ 112 08 98 + 14 

Wholesale Trade. oe 69 52 55 + 25 

Retail Trade..... 188 173 129 + 46 

Construction .... 40 37 25 + 60 


Commercial Servi 52 38 29 + 79 


(Liabilities in thousands) 
Current LiABILiTIES.....- $101 ,060$20,703$21,332 +374 
Torar LIABILITIES.......+ 103,175 20,885 22,229 +364 





* Apparent annual failures per 10,000 enterprises, former- 
ly called Dun’s INsotvency INDex. 
t Per cent change of October 1948 from October 1947. 


WHOLESALE Foop Price INDEX 


The index is the sum total of the price per pound of 31 
foods in general use. It is not a cost-of-living index: 


1948 1947 1948 
Nov. 16..$6.37 Nov. 18..$6.9 High July 13. .$7.36 
Nov. 9.. 6.39 Nov. 11.. 6,8 Low Nov. 2.. 6.36 
Nov. 2.. 6.36 Nov. 4.. 6.7 
Oct. 26.. 6.47 Oct. 28.. 6.7 
Oct. 19.. 6.48 Gct; a2... 6 


1947 
High Dec. 30. .$7.24 
Low May 20.. 5.95 


Daity WHOLESALE Price INDEX 


The index is prepared from the spot closing prices of 30 
basic commodities (1930-1932=100). 


Week 

Ending Mon. Tues. Wed. Thurs. Fri. Sat. 
Nov. 13.. 270.20 270.93 270.74 Holiday 270.71 270.28 
Nov. 6.. 269.45 Holiday 269.76 270.78 271.09 271.13 
Oct. 30.. 271.50 270.31 270.89 269.82 270.11 269.73 
Oct. 23.. 273-73 274.13 273-74 273.46 273.11 272.60 
Oct. 16.. 274.67 Holiday 274.05 273.17 273.05 273.19 
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ror usas of al types of contact 


New Quality... 
available now for the 
first time in the office- 
copy field! Kodagraph 
Contact Paper— 
created specifically 
for photocopying—has 
a new, high-quality 
paper base...durable, 
pure white, non-yellowing. And a specially formulated 
photographic emulsion . . . uniform, high in contrast . . . 
wide in latitude. An entirely new product, this... one that 
lies flat during and after processing, that simplifies 
operator-control, that greatly reduces the chance 

of error. 





olocopy Machines... 





New Results... photocopies that are 
sharper, clearer . . . with all details exactly 
right . .. reproduced in dense photographic 
blacks and brilliant whites. Something new 
... something to see—sparkling negatives 
and positives —dis- 
tinctive reproductions 
of your work that are a 
pleasure to read. 


Kodagraph Contact Paper 





New Economies. . . economies 

new to photocopying! Kodagraph 

Contact Paper is inexpensive to buy, 

simple to use. Its great uniformity— 

from sheet to sheet, package to package— 

permits high-speed production without inter- 
mittent, wasteful trial-and-error testing. Its wide 
latitude eliminates the need for split-second timing 
in exposure and development...reduces the number 


Mail coupon for FREE booklet 


Eastman Kodak Company 
Industrial Photographic Division 
Rochester 4, N.Y. 


Please send me a copy of “The Big New 
Plus”—your booklet about Kodagraph Contact 
Paper, and the other papers in the Kodagraph line. 


See for yourself . . . the improvement in photo- 
copies made with new Kodagraph Contact Paper! 
Also learn the whole story. Write today for the free 
illustrated booklet, “The Big New Plus.” 








—------------------4 














of makeovers. Real economies, these... and you Name — 
P a please prin 
can tealize them now with your present photo- Seana " 
copier and processing methods. y 
Company y 
Eastman Kodak Company Street y 
Industrial Photographic Division on Ay 
Rochester 4, N. Y. ¥ 
State al 





“Kodak” is a trade-mark 


























F YOUR BUSINESS does not have sufficient cash 
to operate efficiently now... if it is likely to be 
affected by the tighter money market... you should read 
our book “4 Better Way To Finance Your Business.” 
Phone or write today to the nearest Commercial 
Credit Corporation office listed below for your copy. 


COMMERCIAL FINANCING DIVISIONS: Baltimore 2 = New York 17 = Chicago 6 
Los Angeles 14 = San Francisco 6 ® Portland 5, Ore... and other offices in more than 


300 cities of the United States and Canada. 


COMMERCIAL CREDIT 
CONPANY 


d Surplus $90,000,000 
2, MD. 


Capital an 
BALTIMORE 
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Industrial Stock Prices 


Monthly Average of Datly Index: Dow-Jones 
1945 45 1947 1948 


January 
February 
March 
April 

May 

June 

July 
August 
September 
October 
November 
December 





November. There were numerous re- 
orders for seasonal merchandise; many 
retailers requested gift and novelty 
goods for holiday promotions. Many 
buyers continued to avoid long-term 
commitments; prompt deliveries were 
often stressed. 

Dollar volume of merchant whole- 
salers amounted to $575,864,000 during 
September, according to the United 
States Bureau of the Census. Volume 
in the first 9 months of 1948 averaged 
10 per cent above a year ago. The 
largest gains over a year ago were found 
among dealers in lumber, building ma- 
terials, furniture, and house furnish- 


ings. 


F , There was a further de- 
VOCES 


cline in prices in October 
following the slight dip that occurred 
in September. But the drops in aver- 
age prices did not reflect what occurred 


ie . . —S 
| in the prices of many individual com- 


modities. Slight and scattered price in- 
creases were more than offset by a small 
number of sharp price reductions. 

While wholesale prices for foods and 
farm products fell, there was a slight 
rise in the prices of most other com- 
modities. Textile products generally 
were down, but building material, 
chemical products, home furnishings, 
and metal products increased in price. 

Retail prices generally remained at a 
very high level; some scattered declines 
occurred in September and October 
following the August and Sepember 
wholesale price dips. The Consumers’ 
Price Index (U. S. Bureau of Labor 
Statistics) remained unchanged in Sep- 
tember. A slight decline was estimated 
in October reflecting largely the recent 
retail price reductions for some foods 
and clothing. Currently the index was 
about 75 per cent above the 1935-1939 
average and 35 per cent above the mid- 
1945 level. Retail prices continued to 
be at a rather even level during the first 
half of November. 


1948 














For all to see 


T’S a big moment in a man’s busi- 

ness life when he places on his 
office wall this certificate of mem- 
bership in the New York Stock 
Exchange. 


Here, for all to see, is a coveted 
symbol of business distinction. Here 
is evidence that, together with other 
Members and partners of Member 
Firms—some 3750 in all—he has 
fully and freely accepted a code of 
self-regulation unsurpassed for 
strictness. 


For the rules by which Members 
and Member Firms of the New 
York Stock Exchange agree to con- 
duct their professional relationships 
with clients cover, among other 


things, the amount of capital to 
be maintained . . . disclosure to 
customers of the Firm’s financial 
condition ... plus specific require- 
ments for handling customers’ orders 


and securities. 


In the words of the certificate itself, 
these rules of the Exchange “have 
been formulated for the purpose of 
maintaining high standards of honor 
among its Members and for promot- 
ing and inculcating just and equi- 
table principles of trade.”’ 


A certificate of membership in the 
New York Stock Exchange is not 
easy to get. Nor is it lightly given, 
for no man can qualify for member- 
ship without first fully satisfying 


the Exchange as to his professional 
competence and his business and 
personal integrity. 


To the investor seeking high stand- 
ards of business conduct and pro- 
fessional service, these facts, we be- 
lieve, are most significant. They in- 
dicate the positive advantages of 
doing your investment business with 
a Member Firm of the Exchange. 





TWO RULES FOR INVESTORS ... 


1. Know your securities 


2. Know your broker 


For years the New York Stock Exchange 
has urged investors to get the facts. This 
means — know your securities! It also 
means—know your broker! 











@ New York Srock EXCHANGE 
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One manufacturer saved 
$10,400 in power 
equipment—CAN YOU? 









G.E.’s money-sav- 
ing pack of facts 
on power distribu- 
tion systems: man- 
val — slidefilm — 
review booklets. 


Get these eye-opening facts 
on power distribution systems 
to your key men—and see 
how much YOU can save 


With “‘load-center’’ power distribution, one 
medium-sized manufacturer saved $10,400 in 
power equipment costs! Another cut equip- 
ment costs by 15 per cent—another by 17 
per cent. And load-center systems help save 
money in five other ways, too. So get the 
facts to your key men now—open their eyes 
to this new way to power economy in your 
plant. It’s easy. Here’s all you do— 


FREE to busi t 


Examine the General Electric Load-Center 
Power Distribution Manual free of charge. 
It covers every phase of load-center systems 
from a discussion of the fundamentals to 
examples of actual installations in plants 
like yours. It’s prepared by experts, with- 
out sales bias, and it’s designed to help you 
solve your power problems. Look through it. 
Satisfy yourself that it will pay off for you, 
then— 
Get a FREE showing of the slidefilm 


Your key men will quickly learn about 
power distribution systems in this modern, 
absorbing, visual way. Here’s a General 
Electric slidefilm with sound that tells what 
load-center distribution is—-what it can do 
for you. Prepared in terms that get over 
fast—stick in the memory. Show it, and— 
Get FREE review booklets 


They highlight the lessons of the film, and 
they’re ideal for individual study and re- 
view. You can have as many as you like. 
ACT NOW! Don’t delay. Remember—load- 
center distribution means reduced costs. So 
start the ball rolling, by filling in the coupon 
below, and we'll rush you G.E.’s Load-Center 
Power Distribution Manual. And, with it, 
we'll tell you how to arrange for a free 
showing of the slidefilm. Do it now! 


FREE 











nage TO BUSINESS 
to your 
business MANAGEMENT 
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rn ‘ 
« letterhead i 
: General Electric Co. } 
‘ Section C 1 ‘ 
: Schenectady 5, N. Y. ‘ 
« Please send me a sample copy of the ¢@ 
« G-E Load-Center Power Distribution Man- ¢ 
1 val without cost or obligation, with de- 1% 
1 tails on how | can arrange a FREE § 
4 SHOWING of the film. (Extra copies at % 
4 regular manual price — $1.00.) : 
| Name Title an 
§ Company _ etc = * 
rf ‘ 
nae oe iat : 
: ae 7 
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E | A moderate month to 
”COME month rise in nonagri- 
cultural income has occurred since the 
Spring of 1948. It was close to a peak 
in the first quarter of the year and, 
with these recent increases, it reached 
an all-time high in October. The mar- 
keting of bumper crops raised farm in- 
come figures and boosted total personal 
income. 

In September personal income was at 
the record annual rate of $214.6 billion 
after seasonal adjustment, according to 
the United States Bureau of Foreign 
and Domestic Commerce. This annual 
rate was fractionally less than three 


times the 1939 total. 
5 Market operations dur- 
Mance ing recent months re- 
flected the continued high demand for 
credit. While many banks were ad- 
justing to the increased reserve re- 
quirements announced in September, 
investors frequently transferred their 
holdings from long-term Government 
bonds to securities promising a higher 
return. This resulted in a rise in Fed- 
eral Reserve Bank holdings of Govern- 
ment bonds as additional buying was 
required to continue the support of 
bond prices. 


Buitp1nc Permit VaLuEs—z215 CiTIEs 


October, P.. Ct. 














1948 1947 Change 
New England. ....... $15,838,786 $19,405,887 — 18.4 
Middle Atlantic. ..... 58,617,709 67,119,632 — 12.7 
South Atlantic. 31,486,494 35,249,962 — 10.7 
East Central... ‘ 63,589,863 73,536,100 — 13.5 
South Central. ....... 39,162,019 40,700,752 — 3.8 
West Central........ 27,889,827 20,833,432 + 33.9 
ee eee 8,337,781 4,964,165 + 68.0 
PUREE B ebhddeseeseas 59,260,969 64,072,237 — 7.5 
Wont ES. 2 cecceesc $304,183,448 $325,882,167 — 6.7 
te Al Ee $35,674,139 $36,213,495 — 1.5 
Outside N. Y. City... $268,509,309 $289,668,672 — 7.3 


BanK CLEARINGS—INDIVIDUAL CITIES 
(Thousands of dollars) 



























October ~ % 
1948 1947 Change 

ROMON Ls csocsse0 ee 1,997,865 2,145,179 — 6.9 
Philadelphia ... 3,898,000 4,029,000 — 3.3 
nt , 353,553 368,859 — 4.1 
Pittebargh 2...00000 1,284,57 1,253,950 + 2.4 
Cleveland ...... ese 1,398,537 1,368,102 + 2.2 
Cincinnati ........ ° 741,801 763,773 — 2.9 
Baltimore ..... ° 975.494 932,601 + 4.6 
Richmond ..... : 649,469 625,186 + 3.9 
ee 1,027,800 1,021,900 + 0.6 
New Orleans... 547,520 555,043 — 1.4 
Memphis ..... 551,200 617,849 —10.8 
Chicago ..... 3,307,668 3,494,995 —' 5.4 
Detroit .... 1,641,500 1,669,293 — 1.7 
St. Louis.. 1,215,463 1,246,634 — 2.5 
Louisville . 515,822 514,266 + 0.3 
Minneapolis . 1,351,978 1,396,234 — 3.2 
Kansas City 1,498,646 1,451,249 + 3.3 
Omaha .. $72,445 569,846 + 0.5 
Denver .. 510,231 492,433 + 3.6 
Dallas cccccccccccse 1,323,382 1,058,977 + 6.1 
Houston .....eese 057,644 863,990 +10.8 
San Francisco....-. 1,795,893 1,773,923 + 1.2 
Portland, Ore...... 690,965 660,543 + 4.6 
Seattle . 2. secsccee 504,502 512,416 — 15 
Total 24 Cities...... 209,111,954 29,386,241 — 0.9 
New York. ....e00¢ 209,751,191 31,953,604 — 6.9 
Total 25 Cities...... 58,863,145 61,339,935 — 4.0 
Average Daily. ..... 2,354,526 2,359,228 — 0.2 
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to wnike 
Ordinarily our Research Division 
enjoys its job... gets a kick out of 
sending helpful information free to 
more than 15,000 people who write 
in each year and ask all kinds of 
questions about investments. 

Sometimes, though, they get a job 
they hate—like answering a recent 
memo from one of our managers. 

The memo said a man had just 
come into his office with a list of 
eleven stocks ... asked if we knew 
anything about them... mentioned 
casually that they’d all been pur- 
chased prior to 1921! 

Our manager looked the securi- 
ties over... saw they were all issued 
by little-known companies of many 
years ago... and mentally blessed 
Merrill Lynch for advocating “In- 
vestigate then Invest” so strongly. 
He said he was afraid the companies 
had “folded-up,” the stocks weren’t 
worth a penny—but he’d send 
them on to Research and make sure. 

And that was the letter we hated 
to write.* Because the stocks were 
found to be worthless. 

The worst thing about that com- 
plete loss was that it was so unnec- 
essary! Because there are lots of 
sound opportunities for investment 
. .. sensible securities to fit any in- 
vestment program... our Research 
Division to give you the available 
facts on any industry, stock, or com- 
pany before and after you buy! 

Why not ask Research about your 
own investment problems... get a 
seasoned check on any securities 
you own now—or may be thinking 
of buying. There’s no charge, no ob- 
ligation. Just send them to— 


Department U-2 


*If you'd like to see it together with a 
copy of the original memorandum from 
our manager, we'll be glad to send it to 
you. It makes pretty sad reading, though. 


MERRILL LYNCH, 


PIERCE, FENNER & BEANE 
70 Pine Street, New York 5, N. Y. 
Offices in 96 Cities 
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Justwas put in my place, or something 
—by Perk, a young guy in our service 
department...a genius practically with 
machines, but no more personality than a 
week-old baking powder biscuit! 

Week before last, we sent him down to 
Lake City to install an RH in a wholesale 
drug outfit. You go to Edger to pick up the 
Lake City bus. A flock of passengers were 
waiting in the bus station at Edger. 

A big heavy-set man, with white hair 
and saddle leather skin, noticed the case 
Perk was carrying. 

“What you sellin’, pardner?”’ he asks. 

Perk said he wasn’t selling anything— 
was a service man for Pitney-Bowes postage 
meters. The old fellow wanted to know what 
was a postage meter. Perk took the RH out 
of the case, and started to tell him. 

According to Perk, the postage meter 
outclasses the atom bomb a little—and is 
more useful. It has freed business from the 
petty tyranny of the adhesive stamp, all the 
stamp licking and sticking! 

Perk explained how the meter prints 
a stamp, a dated postmark and a small 
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Getting so you can Tell the customers 


Trom The common people...” 


advertising panel directly on the envelope 
—and seals the flap at the same time... 
how you flick a lever to get any amount of 
postage you need, for any kind of mail 
including parcel post. e 


HE also told about the convenience of 
always available postage...the protection 
postage gets from damage, loss or misuse 
... automatic postage accounting ... how 
efficient metered mailing is in time and 
effort saved ... and how metered mail 
doesn’t get held in the postoffice for 
postmarking and cancelling —can make 
earlier planes and trains. 

When he finished, Perk found out he 
had an audience. The big man says: 

“Next time you come over to Lake City, 
bring a meter for me,” and gave Perk his 
card—turned out to be a distributor for 
drills and oil field equipment. 

Another man, all duded up in fancy 
Western clothes like a radio station cowboy 
asked if Pitney-Bowes had a L. A. office. 
Week later, our Los Angeles office got an 
order for three RH’s from a clothing chain 


Po, 


OO a al grey OES 
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...and credit for the sale to Mr. Perkins 
of this branch! 

I ask Perk did he want to make a 
switch to selling? 

“No future in it,” Perk says. “Pretty 
soon postage meters will be so well known, 
people will call in orders. But somebody 
will always have to install ’em. I'll stick 
with the service department!” 

I have been selling postage meters, man 
and branch manager, since Calvin Coolidge 
was a name to conjure with. The first 
postage meter was a high-speed, heavy 
duty, high-priced job that took a lot of 
selling! Smaller models and lower prices 
made easier selling. But to have a kid 
service man tell me postage meters wouldn’t 
need selling... was a shock,kind of belittlin’! 


Tzrz isn’t any question today that 
every office can use a postage meter... 
The Pitney-Bowes man can tell you the 
meter model best for your needs. . . Call 
the nearest PB office, or write-direct for the 
new illustrated booklet ““So You Have 
No Mailing Problems?” 





PITNEY-BOWES, Inc. 1566 Pacific St., Stamford, Conn. Originators of Metered 


Mail. Largest makers of mailing machines. Branches in 93 cities in the United States and Canada. 
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Fifth Ave. at 44th St. 











What Is the Most Practical 
Pension Plan 


for Your Organization? 


During the long period of years that pension and profit 
sharing plans have been operated, a wealth of experience 
has been accumulated as to what is practical and what is 
not practical, what is desirable and what is not desirable 


for both employer and employee. 


This Company has participated in the development and, 
as trustee, has been closely identified with the administra- 
tion of the pension and profit-sharing plans and trusts of 
a large number of business organizations in widely diver- 


sified lines throughout the United States. 


We invite discussion with oflicers of our Pension Trust 
Division regarding the type of program, the specific pro- 
visions, and the method of financing of a plan that may be 


best suited to your organization’s particular requirements. 





We shall be pleased to send on re- 

quest our booklets entitled: 
Pension Plan Fundamentals 
Building A Retirement Plan 


A Realistic View of Pension Costs 











Guaranty Trust Company 
of New York 


Capital Funds, $365,000,000 
140 Broadway, New York 15 


Madison Ave. at 60th St. 


New York 21 New York 20 


New York 18 











Rockefeller Plaza at 50th St. 
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The sale of these Government bonds 
by investors including life insurance 
companies resulted in the release of a 
considerable volume of funds that may 
be available in the corporate markets. 
During the first three quarters of 1948 
total corporate issues for raising new 
capital amounted to a volume half 
again as large as in 1947; nearly go per 
cent of this was in the form of bonds. 

Prices in the New York Stock Ex- 
change rose rather steadily during Octo- 
| ber. The Dow-Jones October average 
of 30 industrial stock prices was at the 
highest level in the past two years. 
Practically all the recent gains were lost 
during the three days following the 
November elections when more than 
7 million shares were traded. The 
sharpest price drop in two years oc- 
curred at that time. During the second 
week in November prices dropped 
further as trading volume remained 





| unusually high. 


. , 


sonally to 461 in October. This was 
slightly below the March and June 
| totals, but it was above that of any other 
| October in the past six years: it was 


Business failures in- 
creased more than sea- 


New Business INcoRPORATIONS 



















Nine 
Sept Aug. Sept. Months 
194° 1948 1947 1948 
Alabama ...... 5 2 42 
Arizona 6 53 63 
Arkansas 46 ~ 5¢ ( 
California 531 62 
| Colorado .. 55 ( 
COMNCCHICUE 2 ccccccccces 107 I 1 ! 
}  EQGONE soda sesiedbices 198 1y2 1 1 ! 
SUNIOEE <ccatepeaeraeave 233 244 305 
E pOQNNA » cite eeu onesies 88 735 137 I 
GUND 6 vccidvesesescces 13 2 12 2¢ 
FPN 5 6.03 a Sense Fonds 368 33 51 4,1 
EOGIQKS bo a scans svcvece 135 12 147 1,20) 
a er ne ee ye 4! 37 7 542 
PeOGNEE .Ginciscvcccncss 32 4 55 6.4 
GUENCEE ciectedccceces 66 Ps « 661 
Louisiana . 61 8 81 778 
Maine .. 23 42 9 
Maryland ... 121 16 1,3 
Massachusetts oe 1G 4 272 2,46 
PENRGUEE 5 Satie 0 oa v'enee' 282 17 3 43 
MInMesota . .cccccesccce 7 13 
MISSISSIPPI ......ccccse0 3 27 45 333 
MOMIDUEL b sccvvecsviwsces rf 134 1,617 
PAGRRAOR SS occ scsengcae 16 21 2 5 
PIGTONE i sccnerossokene 31 3 3 106 
NOV rs sicdatdwseccses 4 $1 47 457 
New Hampshire. ....... 2 10 I at 
fo . Se rs 4325 yo8 ) 1.33 
New Memico......<ccsses 32 16 2 21 
INOW FOR ao cs occ bases 1,507 514 1,85 17,562 
North Carolina. 95 95 137 T,00t 
North Dakota. . 16 4 21 154 
1 ee 40 385 434 155 
Oklahoma ... 0 77 88 867 
Jo. eee te 63 62 94 687 
Pennsylvania ...0+..0.0¢ 236 226 313 2.537 
Rhode Island. ........¢ 48 4 5% 556 
South Carolina. ........ 60 44 58 569 
Souths DERG sc cécosscs 9 2 20 186 
Tennessee . ..cccccccce 78 51 107 842 
PERE GE Vovgeeccesearse 262 265 302 2,947 
Ota: 5 ccc cvcrscccesccee 22 40 22 318 
WIENER % i do stcosseves 15 15 21 160 
VIPERS 6 coscccccccscee 5 92 131 1,048 
Washington .........6. 96 08 120 1.248 
| West Virginia. .......0 55 7 8 758 
b MRIORNED i. +ctodiceccece 106 7 46 1,226 
Fi WOONE 0. kaa ccewees 15 2 24 255 
| satan ee sae 
| Total 48 States...cccees 6,955 6,723 8,561 75,606 
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= For fuel... for power... for raw materials? 





The world’s finest all-purpose Bituminous Coal is mined in the heart 
of The Land of Plenty — the six great states served by the Norfolk and 
Western Railway. Alert manufacturers who locate plants in this pro- 


° Sve gnize that th top-grade quality and 
H ressive area recognize tha e nearness, top-grade quality and com- 
e ANTHRACENE e _ rie. ve tig. pupiteleame 
: plete utility of this coal is an asset of prime importance in their business. 
e BENZENE 
e TOLUENE Each year in The Land of Plenty, Bituminous Coal and its deri- 
e XYLENE vatives turn the wheels and supply the important ingredients for the 
phe manufacture of many millions of dollars worth of important com- 
e NAPHTHALENE a ee ee hing sates eRe 
e modities . . . dyes, adhesives, pharmaceuticals, explosives, germicides, 
e PYRIDINE perfumes, plastics, soaps, paints, inks, preservatives, fertilizers, 
e CRESOL cosmetics, rayon... and hundreds of other commodities important in 
e AMMONIA daily life the world over. 
o CORE The Norfolk and Western Railway hauls well over 50 million tons of 


coal annually. This superior, all-purpose Bituminous Coal is your 
next-door neighbor when you locate your plant in The Land of Plenty. 


otk... Weslotn. 


Write the Industrial and Ag¢gri- 
cultural Department, Drawer D- 119, 
Norfolk and Western Railway, Roa- 
noke, Virginia. This department, 
is staffed by specialists able to help 
you find the plant site best suited to 
your type of manufacturing. 
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SSSI 
FIXED SYSTEMS 
500 pounds to125 tons of 
Cardox COz, stored in one 
centrally lacated Storage 
Unit. Automatic protection 
for single or multiple 
hazards. 


TRANSITANK* 
Mobile plant protection by 
meons of 750 pounds of 
Cardox COz. 


FIRE TRUCK 
Tons of COz on wheels. May 
be used with fixed standpipe 
systems. 


ENGINEERED FOR 





FIRE TRAILER* 
Especially designed for 
outdoor use. Carries both 
Cardox CO2 and foam. 


FAST, NON-DAMAGING 


Extinguishment 


OF TOUGH FIRES 





AIRPORT FIRE TRUCK 
Stops vicious airport crash 
fires in seconds. World's 
most effective airport fire 
protection. 





How long since you've asked yourself these two $64 
questions: How hard would one bad fire hit our plant 
and production? and Where is it most likely to strike? 
Hundreds of industries who have faced up squarely to 
these questions have found that the only safe answer 
is complete protection for key hazards—and that 
that protection can best be supplied by Cardox and 
lJow-pressure carbon dioxide. 

For Cardox protects three ways. (1) By its amazingly 
quick extinguishment, Cardox CO2 eliminates or re- 
duces fire damage. (2) It causes no extinguishment 
damage whatsoever. (3) It can be applied with equal 
facility in pounds or tons. When it’s Cardox you know 
there’s enough of the extinguishing medium to do the 
job, for that is basic to the Cardox method, engineer- 
ing and recommendations. 

Get the facts on what Cardox protection means for 
your particular hazards. Write today for FREE survey 
and counsel or Bulletin No. 5128. 


carpox orrers att THREE 
EXTINGUISHMENT 


Cardox engineered appli- 
cations give carbon dioxide 
enhanced effectiveness for 
faster, swrer extinguish- 
ment of large or small 
fires, indoors or out. 








PREVENTION 


Cardox Atmosphere Inert- 
ing Systems provide low- 
cost inert gas for continu- 
ous fire and explosion 
protection. 


DETECTION 


Cardox Detection Systems, 
actuated by heat, smoke 
or flame, operate as a 
warning device or to ac- 
tuate fire extinguishing 
systems. 






* Available in Many Parts of the Country 


- 


CAI DOX 


O2 FIRE EXTINGUISHING SYSTEMS 


CARDOX CORPORATION @ 307 N. Michigan Avenue, Chicago 1, Illinois 


District Offices: New York © Philadelphia © Pittsburgh * Cleveland © Detroit * St.Louis * Los Angeler 
San Diego * San Francisco 
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considerably less than the 1,111 failures 
in October 1940. 

The Faivvure INnpex, adjusted for sea- 
sonal variation and projected to an an- 
nual basis, rose to 24 failures for every 
10,000 businesses in operation. This 
was the highest failure rate since the be- 
ginning of 1943. The failure rate was 
17 in October 1947, it was 4 in 1945, and 
67 in 1940. 

The liabilities involved in October 
failures rose considerably to $101,060,- 
ooo, the highest volume on record ex- 
cept for that of April 1932. One failure 
involving liabilities of $75,000,000 ac- 
counted principally for the rise. Ex- 
cluding this failure, however, liabilities 
were larger than in any October since 
1935. Failures with liabilities of $100,- 
ooo or more rose sharply to 42, the same 
number as a year ago. Increases above 
a month and a year ago occurred in all 
other size groups; the sharpest rise was 
among small failures involving liabili- 
ties under $5,000. 

October failures were more numer- 
ous in all industry and trade groups 
than in the preceding month and in 
the corresponding 1947 month. Com- 
mercial service failures numbered 52, 
the largest since the beginning of 1942. 
Construction failures rose sharply to 40 
as compared with 25 a year ago. De- 
spite these rises, failures in all lines re- 
mained well below the pre-war levels. 


Fartures By Divisions oF INDUSTRY 
Number Liabilities 


(Current liabilities in r-Jan.-Octesy ¢-Jan.-Oct.-- 
thousands of dollars) 1948 1947 1948 1947 


MINING, MANUFACTURING. oe 1,197 1,039 92,379 109,216 

qulaks euball oledinks axmmase 
Mining—Coal, Oil, Misc.... 16 10 1,366 572 
Food and Kindred Products 142 78 10,579 17,583 
Textile Products, Apparel.. 128 87 3,748 4,302 
Lumber, Lumber Products. . 216 142 7,703 10,446 
Paper, Printing, Publishing. 50 26 862,853: 1,007 
Chemicals, Allied Products. 40 51 3,135 9,808 
Leather, Leather Products. . 54 40 2,006 2,085 
Stone, Clay Glass Products. 39 26 2,182 3,537 
Iron, Steel, and Products... 5 59 8,349 4,406 
DEREMIBETY » crcvecccscvece - 188 244 31,680 33,989 
Transportation Equipment. . 36 40 3,006 8,861 


Miscellaneous ..sscccsccoese 223 236 15,272 14,640 


















WHOLESALE TRADE... cecee 555 388 21,192 18,973 
Food and Farm Products... 148 81 7,81e 6,070 
Apparel . 17 17 538 960 
Dry Goode” elwisrateh ania mip elinie 15 9 454 630 
Lumber, Bldg. “Mat 47 33. «1,774 + «2,628 
Chemicals and Drugs..... a 29 18 556 427 
Motor Vehicles, Equipment. 30 26 1,517 552 
Miscellaneous .cecocseccese 269 204 8,943 7,706 
Rrratc TRADE....0. evsccce 1,760 984 32,116 18,020 
Food and Liquor........ eee 444 167. 5,489 =. 2,132 
General Merchandise. ....++ 69 40 3,165 «3,011 
Apparel and Accessories.. 257 149 4,151 2,307 
Furniture, Furnishings. ... 168 153 3,020 2,335 
Lumber, Bldg. Mats., Hawr. 129 45 2,223 ay 

1,820 


Automotive Group. ..... eee 159 WII 5,425 
Ezting, Drinking nee ee 
Drug Stores. » 








CONSTRUCTION o-eeee cosccce 338 188 12,258 6,219 
General Bldg. Contractors.. 134 67 7,319 = 4,031 
Building Sub-contractors... 181 113° 3,507 —-1,430 
Other Contractors.....2+.++ 23 8 1,432 758 
COMMERCIAL SERVICE. .seeee 412 247 96,474 26,776 
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WASHINGTON REALLY SLEPT HERE. 


Not the General this time, but Washington, D. C. 

A trip in the original Otis steam elevator, which was installed 

in the Washington Monument in 1880, meant a 10 minute ride 
each way and a round trip of 30 minutes. Today, 

a one-way trip takes 70 seconds. 





HOW'S SANTA DOING? 


Getting around your store in fine style? He is, if you're 

providing good Escalator and elevator service. Want to make sure? 
Use Otis maintenance. It’s keeping all vertical transportation units 
in more than 2,500 retail stores everlastingly on the job 

during the Christmas rush — and all year ‘round. 


The new OTIS “32R’” ESCALATOR handles 
more persons per dollar investment than any 
previous moving stairway. 


Write for Bulletin B-700-D. 


“Escalator’’ is a registered trade mark of the Otis 
Elevator Company. Only Otis makes Escalators. 





Atlanta, first known as Terminus, later as Marthasville, is still grow- 
ing by a fascinating pattern all her own. Here, Southern hospitality 
mingles with the high-pitched tempo of today’s business. Atlanta is the 
terminus of fifteen rail routes. Its airport is the nation’s third busiest. 
And commercially? Look at Atlanta’s towering office buildings. 1,078 
of their 1,479 elevator installations are by Otis. That’s our contribu- 
tion to still another famous American skyline! 











TOP THIS ONE! 


Just imagine! A twelve story hotel on top of a seven floor 
store and office structure. In addition, three basement levels, 
two outdoor terraces and three restaurants. Calls for advanced 
vertical transportation, too. 21 Otis elevators and 8 
Escalators will keep passenger and freight traffic moving 
smoothly in Cincinnati’s new Terrace Plaza Hotel Building. 


Want the details? 





ELEVATOR COMPANY 


Home Office: 260 11th Ave., New York 1, N.Y. 
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“WITHIN THE LAW”? 





ALMOST EVERY WEEK 
THE DEPARTMENT OF 
JUSTICE FILES SUIT 
AGAINST SOME _ IN- 
DUSTRY FOR ALLEGED 
VIOLATIONS OF THE 
ANTI-TRUST LAWS. 


WILL YOU 


MENTS 
done. 


day, such as: 


Secret Rebates and 
Premiums 
Codes of Arbitration 
Credit Information 
Basing-Point Price 
System 
Standardization 
Prohibited Methods 
of Sales Promotion 
Less-Than-Cost Sell- 
ing 
Cartels 
Webb 
tions 
Trade Practice 
Agreements 
Trade Association 
Operations 
Business Agreements 


Act Associa- 


Fair Play Regula- 
tions 

Trade Practice Sub- 
mittals 





THE W. H. ANDERSON COMPANY 
524 Main St., Cincinnati 1, Ohio 


BE NEXT? 


Toulmin’s TRADE AGREE- 
AND 
TRUST LAWS 
CAN and what CANNOT be 


It gives you the answers 


THE ANTI- 


tells you what 


to the many problems which are 
constantly arising in business to- 


International Com- 
ines 
Patent Pools 


Cross-Licenses 


and 


Price Discrimination 

Specific Commercial 
Conditions 

State Anti-Price Dis- 
crimination Laws 

Objectional Advertis- 
ing 

False Threats of Liti- 
gation 

Commercial Bribery 

Resale Price Main- 
tenance 

Proposed Trade Prac- 
tice Rules 







Dept. D.1 


You may send for 15 days’ free examination: 
TRADE AGREEMENTS AND THE ANTI-TRUST 


' 

I 

| 

I 

I 

I 

1 LAWS by H. A. Toulmin, Jr. 
(Attach to your letterhead and mail.) 
I 

| 

I 

I 

I 


2 volumes, $15.00. 





HERE and THERE m BUSINESS 


WHAT’S NEW AS OBSERVED BY THE AGENCY'S REPORTERS 


Annual Reports—To aid business 
executives in visualizing and co-ordi- 
nating the various steps necessary in 
the preparation of annual reports, the 
Charles Francis Press, New York City, 
has published a time table and check 
list. 

This considers the compilation of re- 
ports under five headings: planning, 
copy, layout, illustration, and printing. 
The guide provides for four work 
periods of several weeks or more each, 
depending on the size and nature of 
the contemplated report. Three such 
periods are in advance of the auditor’s 
final report and one follows. 


Electric Typewriter—Ease of 
operation, legibility of typed matter, 
and simplicity of repair are featured in 
the new Remington Rand electric type- 
writer. 

The keys are designed to cradle the 
fingertips for the instant keys and 
fingers are in contact. Their color has 
been selected to absorb glare. A mani- 
fold dial control permits quick adjust- 
ment for the required number of legible 
copies. 

Remington Rand engineers have 
created a new type face to permit faster 
reading by helping to make whole 
words and entire phrases visible at a 
glance. 

The unit construction of the segment 
(bank of keys), carriage, four-part sec- 
tional frame, and superstructure permit 
easy replacement of damaged parts. 
Further advantages from unit construc- 
tion are that the type can be changed 
from pica to elite or vice versa by a 
typewriter serviceman and that, for 
special work, a wider carriage can be 
substituted for the 12-inch one pro- 


vided. 











Re-using Records—A machine for 
erasing the sound track from plastic 
discs will bring the cost of using the 
SoundScriber dictating machine down 
to 34% to 5 cents an hour when the 
eraser becomes available at the first of 
the year. 

The “SoundEraser,” developed by 
the SoundScriber Corporation, is a 
small portable machine, weighing only 
20 pounds, which spins the recorded 
disc in a bath of heat and infra-red rays. 
The centrifical force on the heated 
plastic accomplishes the erasure of both 
sides of the record simultaneously. 

In making a SoundScriber recording 
no material is removed; it is just dis- 
placed. The erasure depends on the 
fact that Vinylite is a plastic which, 
if heated to a certain temperature, tends 
to go back to its original shape. 

Large users will lease the Sound- 
Eraser on a 15 or 30-day basis. Small 
users will accumulate the discs and send 
them for erasure to one of Sound- 
Scriber’s 200 sales and service centers. 
As it takes only 29 seconds to erase a 
record, the average operator will be 
able to do 700 to 800 a day. It is sug- 
gested that the use of a record be con- 
fined to 25 erasures. 


Question Boxes—Promotion of 
good employee relations through eli- 
minating misconceptions is provided by 
question boxes distributed throughout 
the plant and offices of Pitney-Bowes, 
Inc., Stamford, Conn., manufacturer 
of postage meter devices. 

Employees avail themselves freely of 
this service. They sign the questions or 








not as they wish. Likewise, they state 
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A mistake—to begin with! 


Manual transcription wastes time, labor, dollars. 


Once information is typed, drawn or 
written—in usual manner—on ordinary 
translucent paper it need never again 
be manually transcribed. 


For now, every sheet of paper is a 
“master”—capable of producing as many 
positive (not negative) Ozalid copies as 
you desire... each in 25 seconds. 


Think what this means in terms of 
your accounting records, sales and 





@ How anyone can produce Ozalid prints in 25 seconds—prints 
that are always delivered dry, ready for immediate use. 


@ How you can reproduce translucent reports, etc. which are 
up to 42 inches wide, hundreds of yards long. 


@ How your files become “alive”... by simply using translu- 


cent cards. 


® How to “color code” your work by making Ozalid prints 
with black, blue, red or sepia lines on a white or tinted back- 


ground. 


@ How to produce Ozalid form letter prints which look like 


original typing. 


@ How to turn out advertising posters, folders, without print- <i a ee ee 


ing plates. 


New FREE Booklet! 


Lists 116 job-by-job savings for your office. 
Explains for example: 
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service reports, file cards, inter-office 
memos, etc. 

Whenever you want extra copies— 
you obtain them in seconds— without 
manual transcription... without proof- 
reading ... or errors. 


You can reproduce either the whole 
original—or desired parts of it. You can 
even transpose columns of figures from 
separate reports to a composite Ozalid 


Streamliner. 


OZALID 


A Division of 
General Aniline & Film Corp. 
Johnson City, New York 


Gentlemen: Please send 
free copy of “The Simplest 
Business System”. . . fully 
explaining use of translu- 
cent papers and new Ozalid 


print—perform unheard of short cuts on 
almost every job in your office. 


Now consider this: translucent paper 
costs no more than standard bond pa- 
per...and using it you can make Ozalid 
prints size 81 x 11 inches for only 114 
cents each. 

No wonder it pays to have every of- 


fice form, record, letterhead—even your 
scratch pads—on translucent paper! 





Dept. No. 151 


3 
> 
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Address__ 
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Ozalid in Canada—Hughes Owens Co., Ltd., Montreal 
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The Governor of Nevada 


Vail Pittman 


& 
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* One of a series of advertisements 





based on industrial opportunities 





in the eleven states served by 
Union Pacific Railroad. 












Unite with Union Pacific in selecting sites and seeking new markets 
in California, Colorado, Idaho, Kansas, Montana, Nebraska, 
Nevada, Oregon, Utah, Washington, Wyoming. 






* Address Industrial Department, Union Pacific Railroad 
Omaha 2, Nebraska 


UNION PACIFIC RAILROAD 
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whether they wish their questions an- 
swered publicly on the bulletin boards 
or if they wish a personal answer. They 
also designate if they wish an interview 
at the personnel office or with anyone 
else. Questionnaire forms and en- 
velops are provided. 

The questions may pertain to indi- 
vidual earnings, working conditions, or 
purely personal matters or they may be 
general in nature. They may be com- 
plaints or genuine requests for informa- 
tion. When a request is signed, the 
worker receives a brief written reply in 
addition to any personal interview re- 
quested. The worker’s foreman and a 
member of the personnel department 
check together, where necessary, to as- 
sure that full consideration is given a 
request within the limits of company 
policy. 


Dry Floors—A new product, Indus- 
trial Floor-Dry, which is resistant to 
crushing and which maintains its 
granular form and does not assume a 
dark color after saturation with oil, is 
manufactured by The Eagle-Picher 
Company, Cincinnati. 

High absorption of oil, grease, and 
water drippings is reported for this pro- 
duct, suiting it for use in manufactur- 
ing plants using cutting oils or coolants 
as well as in filling stations, garages, and 
service stations. 


Accounting Addressograph—A 
machine recently introduced by the 








Addressograph-Multigraph Corpora- 
tion combines the high speed of the 
Addressograph machine on repetitive 
data writing, 6,000 impressions an hour, 
with a simultaneous adding mechan- 
ism actuated by punched hole codes 
in the plates. This feature permits it 
to perform numerous accounting tasks. 

For example, when this machine is 
used to prepare a standard payroll 
check, stub, and earnings record card, 
the payroll can be added and proved, 
all in one operation. 

Another use of the new model is for 
dividend disbursements. A register or 
proof sheet now can be prepared simul- 
taneously with writing of the checks. 
A further application is for accounts 
receivable where there is a fixed billing 
such as for rental or flat charges. 

Also newly introduced is the Auto- 








(Continued on page 38) 
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BURGLARY PROTECTION—THEN AND NOW 


CRACKING A SAFE. Then, as now, 
many business men made the mistake of 
leaving valuables in a safe designed primarily 
for fire protection. The Mosler Round Door 
Money Chest is designed for all-out burglary 
protection—perfected through the years to 
resist every type of mechanical attack by 
modern drills, torches and blasting methods. 
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TUNNEL INTO VAULT! Then, as now, criminals 
would try anything rather than a direct attack upon a Mosler 
Bank Vault Door. And today Mosler is equipped to furnish 
complete bank protection—night depository, outdoor teller, 
safe deposit, time lock, alarm and bullet-proof equipment, as 
well as complete installations of vaults. 


FOILED IN 
1948! The attack 
came just three weeks 
after this Mosler 
money chest was in- 
stalled. With oxy- 
acetylene torch and 
tools, the burglars 
could hardly dent the 
surface, and went away 
leaving more than 
$10,000 still safely 
within. Mosler chests 
pay for themselves and 
bring quick profit from 
the savings on bur- 
glary insurance alone. 


HIGHEST HONOR! The United States Gold Storage vault 
doors at Fort Knox, Ky., were made by Mosler . . . and Mosler 
bank equipment is used in thousands of leading banks and in- 
surance companies throughout the world. 
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matic Addressograph with Reproduc- 
ing Punch which not only imprints any 
standard punch card with the name, 


address, amount, and so on, but as a | 


by-product punches into the card ac- 
counting information, all at the rate of 
100 cards per minute. This makes pos- 


sible high speed production of tabulator | 


cards direct from Addressograph plates. 





WORLD-WIDE 


(Continued from page 13) 


tem overextended, as the business 


men say, when it obliged Poland and | 
Czechoslovakia to take orders from | 


Moscow. A rigid rule which has been 
unquestioningly accepted by the de- 
scendants of Russian peasants, schooled 
to docility by centuries of absolutism, 
may not work so smoothly in these two 
strongholds of spiritual independence 
now cut off from the European civil- 
ization in which they have played such 
proud roles. 


The big problem as I see it is to bring | 
the Union of Soviet Republics into the 


common heritage of Western thought. 
To expect the abandonment of all Rus- 
sian traditions would be foolish, but 
the Russian peoples might eventually 
come to get along with us as easily as 


do the Chinese and the Indians and | 


yet, like them, preserve ways of their 
own. My guess is that the process will 
not be a one-way street running solely 
in our direction. They will learn from 
us, but we shall learn from them. 

Is it possible meanwhile to establish 
good-will and fruitful relations between 
peoples so far apart in their ways of 


life? Here is a story from Herodotus: | 
“There is a country beyond the pil- | 


lars of Hercules which the Cartha- 
ginians are wont to visit. As soon as 
they arrive, they unlade their wares and 
dispose them after an orderly fashion 


along the beach. Then they go aboard | 


their ships and raise a great smoke. 
The natives see the smoke, come down 
to the shore, and lay out to view as 
much gold as they think the worth of 
the wares. Then the natives withdraw 
to a distance. 

“The Carthaginians come ashore and 
look. If they think the gold enough, 
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they take it and go their way; but if 
it does not seem to them sufficient, they 
go aboard ship and wait patiently. 
Then the natives come back and add 
more gold, till the Carthaginians are 
content. Neither party deals unfairly 
by the other. The Carthaginians never 
touch the gold till it comes up to the 
worth of their goods. The natives 
never carry off the goods until the gold 
is taken away.” 

The Carthaginians and the west 
coast Africans understood nothing of 
each other’s religion, habits of life, or 
language. And yet they accomplished 
together what they wanted because 
the Carthaginians knew how to “wait 
patiently.” 


Personal Observations 


Despite the present difficulties of deal- 
ing with Soviet countries inside the 
United Nations, the world would be 
much worse off if they were outside. 
Secretary Marshall’s strong arguments 
to Congress establish that point as to 
high political and military matters, I 
venture to add a few observations in 
the field of news and ideas. 

While we were working at Lake Suc- 
cess last January, a friend asked me 
whether the stream which now sepa- 
rates us from the Russians could be 


| crossed. “Yes, lower down or higher 
| up; but not where we stand now.” 
| Lower down, if it becomes possible to 


go below the leaders to the ordinary 
men of both countries, who get on to- 
gether so much better than the lead- 
ers do—remember how the common 
soldiers of the two armies met in Ger- 
many? Higher up, if the debate can 
be lifted above the level of short-run 
considerations. But at the point on 
the stream where both countries are at 
present, the most we can hope for is to 
talk to each other across the torrent. 

And that is made easy by periodic 
UN meetings. Whatever our present 


| troubles, we do not have the added dif- 


ficulty of arranging special conferences. 
Whenever our representatives go to 


| Lake Success or Geneva the Russians 


are there, too. The physical opportunity 
for adjustment exists whenever the will 
to adjust happily makes its appearance. 
A Soviet Union outside the UN would 
be beyond speaking distance. 

It is especially important that these 
periodic chances for mutual acquain- 
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Bain Fine Parers 


tance should happen in the area of ideas 
as well as of military and political mat- 
ters. The chief causes which keep these 
two nations apart are, as already said, 
differences in ideas. To lessen those 
differences is thus the best remedy for 
the serious antagonism which threatens 
tu throw the lives of the young into 
the kind of world no sensible person 
would desire for them. And we can 
| not rely on normal methods which in 





che past made peoples know each other 
better—active private trading, frequent 
visitors back and forth for recreation 
and study, ample exchange of contem- 


porary literature and art. Those chan- 


nels are blocked between Russia and 
the United States, All the more need 


for the UN channel. 


Importance of Slav States 


Paradoxical though it may seem, the 
totalitarians are more of a help than a 
hindrance to the promotion of liberty 
of the press. Not in their own coun- 
tries, of course, where the official de- 
crees regulating every phase of news- 
papers and books and everything else 
make the censors whom Milton and 
Tolstoy denounced seem sloppy ama- 
teurs. But this suppression would go 
on just the same if the Slav states were 
out of the UN. 

What I have in mind is the effect of 
the Slavs’ presence on the countries 





within the common heritage. Toward 
the end of the Geneva Conference, ] 
was talking with one of the younger 
State Department advisers about what 
would have happened if the Slav states 
had not been there. Running over the 
important actions of the Conterence, 


we soon exploded the notion, which 
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was coming over from the press at 
home, that the solid Soviet bloc of six 
votes had swung several critical deci- 
sions their way. Instead, the six Slav 
states Were usually in a minority of six. 
They had not picked up a single vote 


outside the Iron Curtain—beyond the | 


line their armies reached in 1945. They 
could invade, but they could not per- 
suade. 

On the few occasions where the So- 
viet bloc formed part of the majority, 
the numerous countries voting with 
them would have had a majority any- 
how. Therefore, I suggested, the re- 
sults of the Conference would have 


been just what they were, if the Slav 
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states had stayed away. With this my 
State Department friend vehemently 
disagreed. It would have made a big 
difference, he insisted. The results 
would have been much worse. With- 
out the Slavs the Western countries 
would have quarreled a great deal more 
among themselves, the way they did at 
Versailles. As it was, the repeated So- 
viet attacks on the free press made the 


rest of us close up our ranks. 


Purposes of the Press 


Our differences of opinion seemed 
less important when compared with the 
gulf between our view of the purposes 
ol the press and the Soviet view. And 
so, many desirable measures were 
ironed into shape which would other- 
wise have come to nothing. 
that my State Department friend was 
right. The fresh realization given by 


I feel sure 


the Slavs of what it would mean to 
lose liberty of the press helped the Con- 
ference to make this fundamental free- 
dom stronger in the rest of the world. 

Stronger and clearer. We faced the 
Soviet picture of the press as an instru- 
mentality of the government for pro- 
ducing the kind of society the gov- 
ernment decides to be desirable. (It 
is easier for Americans to understand 
this view, by remembering how some 
people here think that the job of pub- 
lic school teachers is to shape students’ 
minds into a mold approved by the tax- 
payers, rather than training intelligence 
to handle the unforeseeable conditions 
of the many years ahead.) 

The Slavs also differed from us by 
insisting that the principal obligations 
of the press ought to be enforced by 
legal punishments; we said that, except 
in a few narrow areas like libel and 
pornography, the press operates under 
moral obligations. For example, both 
sides agreed that newspapers ought to 
seek the truth, but the Slavs wanted 
to make some falsehoods into crimes. 
They kept trying to get the Conference 
to resolve that all nations ought to 
punish the spreading of false and dis- 
torted reports which promote war or 
national hatred or religious hatred or 
racial hatred. (The Greek delegate 
suggested listing class hatred too; here 
the Soviet delegate balked and reasoned 
like John Stuart Mill.) The earnestness 


of the Slavs in presenting their view of 


the press compelled us to reconsider 
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our view. Just what did liberty ot the 
press mean tous? We had to reformu- 
late the creed of Milton and Jefferson 
and make it suit twentieth century 
problems. 

In particular, the very process of re- 
butting the Soviet urgency for legal 
obligations made us more aware of the ~ 
existence of moral obligations. The 
principle that freedom is inseparable 
from responsibility could not be ig- 
nored, although it is not mentioned in 
the First Amendment. We began ask- 
ing ourselves new questions. Just what 
are the responsibilities of the Press? Do 


_ they extend beyond seeking the facts 





and publishing “all the news that’s fit 
to print’? The Conference answered 
“Yes” in its notable Resolution No. 1. 
The Resolution calls for the “effective 
enforcement” of five duties as essential 
to freedom of the press. 


Obligations of the Press 


Though keeping this enforcement 
outside law as much as ever, the Con- 
ference brushed aside the old plea of 
newspaper owners, broadcasters, and 
movie producers that you must leave 
everything to their consciences. This 
final paragraph ought to make some of 
these gentlemen stir uneasily in their 
chairs: “ ... . observance of the obli- 
gations of the press... . can also be 
effectively advanced by the people 
served by the press ..., provided that 
news and opinion reach them through 
a diversity of sources and that the 
people have adequate means of obtain- 
ing and promoting a better perform- 
ance from the press... . ” 

This is hardly what the Slavs wanted, 
but some of the credit for it must go 
to their presence, nonetheless. 

There is, however, one subtle danger 
from the participation of the totali- 
tarians. Because they are so vociferous- 
ly antagonistic to our conceptions of 
freedom, a verbal battle soon develops 
during which the difficult and delicate 
problems of the relationship between 
press and public are forgotten. What 
started as an exploring party splits into 
the two sides of a Kentucky feud. The 
Soviet formulations of the principle of 
freedom of the press are so outrage- 
ous to Western thinking that we are 
tempted to demolish them and stop. 


| The Conference ought to be consider- 


ing disturbing situations in the press 
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of freedom-loving countries like news- 
paper chains and lurid accounts of sex 
crimes, but we do not pursue such un- 
pleasant matters. To dwell on weak- 
nesses in our press would be like fur- 
nishing ammunition to the enemy. 


Unproductive Attitude 


The Slavs present their press as per- 
fect. So we make out our press to be 
much nearer perfection than it is. Each 
side keeps repeating its own position— 
what the Geneva newspapers called 
playing over worn phonograph records. 
The cold war becomes the scold war. 
The Russians spend an hour each day 
denouncing the sensationalism and in- 
accuracies of our press and its “censor- 
ship” by millionaire owners. We retort 
at length about the monotonous uni- 
formity of ideas in the Soviet press and 
its censorship by government officials. 

Often at Lake Success and Geneva 
I was reminded of the story of the Ox- 
ford dons who were composing a letter 
inviting Queen Victoria to visit their 
college. The draft began: “Conscious 
as we are of our shortcomings .... ” 
One sarcastic professor suggested that 
it would be much more accurate to say: 
“Conscious as we are of one another's 
shortcomings ....” 

Such an attitude may be natural, but 
it is unproductive. Here were many 
distinguished experts on the press from 
various parts of the world. It was an 
opportunity to learn more about prob- 
lems, even if the time had not yet come 
to solve them. It would have been a 
first step toward results if representa- 
tives from each side had given the 
gathering honest first-hand informa- 
tion about some significant aspects of 
their own system. 

Suppose the Russians told about the 
actual operation of the article in the So- 
viet Constitution which purports to give 
every writer access to a printing-press 
and paper without charge. Suppose 
the Americans described the difficulties 
of reaching a satisfactory solution of 
the problem of the ownership of radio 
stations by newspapers. This sort of 


| thing almost never happened at Lake 
| Success or Geneva. A bushel of argu- 


ment to a grain of fact about the 
speaker’s own country. Plenty of facts 
about the other fellow’s country—all 
damaging. Denunciations do not open 


(Continued on page 50) 
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At a ton-a-minute a giant loading machine feeds soda ash into a string of freight cars at this Wyandotte siding. 


GEGEN for 80 carloads a day 





D.y and night, long lines of boxcars and tankers 
rumble out of Wyandotte sidings to the main-line 
tracks. By rail, ship and truck, an average of 3600 
tons of chemicals go out in bulk, barrels and 
drums every day. That's enough to fill an 80-car 
train, down your Main Street, more than seven 
city blocks long. 

This tremendous tonnage measures the daily man- 
ufacturing capacity of the Wyandotte plants. To 
make these chemicals, great buildings swallow 


yandotte 


REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. 


mammoth meals of raw materials. Brine is pumped 
to the plants from salt deposits nearby. At the docks, 
Wyandotte freighters, in from the Great Lakes, 
unload limestone from Alpena, Michigan, and coal 
from mines in Pennsylvania. Sources of these basic 
raw materials are company-owned. 


These vast operations enable Wyandotte to main- 
tain the dependable deliveries which consumers of 
chemicals must have. Add research and 58 years 
of experience and you see why Wyandotte is one 
of the leading names in chemicals — with even 
greater growth ahead. 

Many companies using chemicals also benefit by 
a Great Lakes location. Here they are close by 
water and rail to supplies, close to important con- 
suming markets. Wyandotte will be glad to consult 
with you on your chemical needs. 


ORGANIC AND INORGANIC CHEMICALS + WYANDOTTE CHEMICALS CORPORATION © Wyandotte, Michigan e Offices in Principal Cities 


Wyandotte Chemicals Corporation is one of the world's major producers of soda ash, caustic soda, bicarbonate of soda, chlorine, dry 
ice and calcium carbonate. Wyandotte produces glycols and related compounds, certain aromatic sulfonic acid derivatives and other 
organic intermediates. Wyandotte is also the world's largest manufacturer of specialized cleaning compounds for business and industry. 
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Plancor 156, Renton, Wash. 


Great, Modern Plant at Renton, Wash., 


NOW FOR SALE OR LEASE 


12 fine, readily-adaptable buildings with 10-ton 
‘raveling crane system... elevators .. . public 
address system... fluorescent lighting ... all 


utilities ... other desirable features. 


This large, ultra-modern plant consists of approxi- 
mately 94 acres of land, one and two-story buildings, 
machinery and equipment. 

The buildings have large, clear floor areas and high 
ceilings, and are ideally adapted to large-scale manufac- 
ture and assembly of semi-heavy, bulky items. They are 
also suitable for subdivision for use by various light 
manufacturing, processing, warehousing and storage 
concerns. 

Transportation facilities are exceptional. Spur tracks 
connect with major railroad lines; airport adjacent; access 
to ocean traffic through Lake Washington; paved roads 
to State and Federal highways. 


Inspect This Property—This description of buildings, 
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equipment and utilities is not guaranteed, but accuracy 
may be ascertained by inspection. Inspection arrange- 
ments—for Monday through Friday, 8 A.M. to 4:30 P.M. 
—may be made through W.A.A. Regional Office, 1301 
Second Ave., Seattle, Wash. 


National Security Clause—This facility is offered sub- 
ject to the provisions in the interest of national security, 
modified to offering option to Navy for 5-year lease to 
rent at established fair rental value the space it now 
occupies. This means that the Federal Government retains 
dormant rights to utilize the plant for production under 
Government contraet; and in the event that this dormant 
right is exercised, the Government will consider the 
qualifications of the buyer or lessee to carry out such 
contracts. 


This advertisement is not a basis for negotiations. War 
Assets Administration reserves the right to consider all 
proposals in the light of applicable objectives of the 
Surplus Property Act, or to reject any or all bids. Any 
transfer of title will be subject to Executive Order 9908 
relative to fissionable materials. 
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Income-producing 
Investment Opportunity 


Investment interests are urged to investi- 

gate the attractive, potential, multiple-occu- 

pancy rental income opportunities offered 

by this extensive and adaptable property. 
* * * 


Sealed Bids—This property is now offered for 
sale or lease in whole—lease terms subject to 
existing leases and commitments. Terms may 
be available. 

Sealed bids for purchase or lease must be 
submitted on Standard Bid Forms and received 
not later than 11:00 A.M., P.S.T., January 17, 
1949, at the address shown below. Write or 
call for brochure describing this property in 
detail, and for Standard Bid Forms and bidding 


instructions. 


Exterior, one of 12 modern buildings 
which comprise this facility. 


+? 


WAR ASSETS ADMINISTRATION /| 


OFFICE OF REAL PROPERTY DISPOSAL 





1301 SECOND AVENUE 
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AMERICA’S PLAN 
FOR INDUSTRIAL SAFETY 


Offers Industry Room 
for 
*%& PROFITABLE PEACETIME 
PRODUCTION 


* MAXIMUM WARTIME 
PROTECTION 


America’s future safety lies 
in the security of its indus- 
trial machinery. Far-sighted 
industrial leaders are now 
seeking plant sites away 
from congested “area tar- 
gets.” Mississippi with its 
many advantages for peace- 
time industrial growth is an 
ideal place for dispersion. 
Two of Mississippi’s major 
resources are vital assets for 
normal industrial operations 
and wartime production: 


© Access to the world’s largest 
fuel and energy reserves. 


* A reservoir of intelligent 
rural labor willing and able 
to work. 


For specific information concern- 
ing your industry write: 


MISSISSIPPI] AGRICULTURAL 
& JMDUSTRIAL BOARD 


New Capitol Bldg. — Jackson, Mississippi 
New York Office: 1001 Two Rector Street 


SHADOW 
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the way to fruitful exchange of ideas. 

Doubtless, under the best conditions, 
an international gathering with all sorts 
of political implications can not be ex- 
pected to conduct inquiries with the 
dispassionate spirit of a congress of as- 
tronomers. Still, the constant alterca- 
tions with Slavs in the Sub-Commis- 
sion and the Conference did keep 
those bodies from contributing as much 
as their members were capable of giv- 
ing toward the solution of the new 
press problems which now confront 
nations within the common heritage. 


How Will This Freedom Be Used? 


The old problems of how far the gov- 
ernment should keep its hands off the 
press are never fully answered, as the 
present controversy over the Mundt- 
Nixon Bill shows. Yet recently the 
focus of interest in the West has shifted 
from the scope of freedom of the press 
to the use of that freedom. What do 
the citizens of a free society need to 
receive from the press? Are they get- 
ting it now? If not, what methods can 
wisely be employed to make the press 
better? We have begun worrying about 
the way some press lords are using their 
freedom to publish reckless inaccura- 
cies, about trends toward monopoly 
within cities and regions, about the 
low level of our radio programs, about 
the desire of powerful enterprises in 
this country to swamp the native cul- 
tures of other countries with American 
movies and magazines and press ser- 
vices, about gigantic headlines thrown 
like sparks toward the international 
powder-barrel. 

Or take the $64 question: How are 
you going to change the judgment of 
the readers who now create such enor- 
mous circulations for newspapers so far 
below the standards of their best com- 
petitors? Even if the journals read by 
five or ten millions are really giving 
the public what it wants, nevertheless 
it is not what the public needs in order 
to make wise political decisions which 
deeply affect its own welfare. How 
then can the public come to want what 
it needs? 

Such questions as these were in the 
minds of men at Lake Success and 
Geneva, but they rarely got aired in 
the conference chambers. I hope that 
we shall do better when the Sub-Com- 
mission reconvenes in January. For 








your 
company's 


credit 
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Many large manufacturers, 
serving a record number of 
distributors, are turning to 
Douglas-Guardian to reduce 
the peak credit loads their 
companies are carrying. 

Here’s how we can help: 
We arrange with your dis- 
tributor, through his local 
bank, for a bank loan secured 
by his unsold inventory with- 
out moving it off his premises. 

Result? Your customers 
can pay for your shipments 
promptly —keep ample stock 
on hand. Your company is 
relieved of credit risks and 
enabled to do business on a 
“cash account” basis. 


eeeeeeveeeeee 
DOUGLAS-GUARDIAN 


WAREHOUSE CORPORATION 
50 BROAD STREET, NEW YORK 4, N.Y. 


Please send me booklet “Profits on Your 
Premises” which tells how distributors can 
borrow on inventory. 


Cc 





o 





Address. 


Name and Title. 








WRITE FOR BOOKLET 


GIVING COMPLETE DETAILS 
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“Vision ts Indisbensable to Progress” 


A growing river of Steel 


brings you this flood of useful, durable products 


From steelmakers’ furnaces pour the 
molten metals for thousands of the things 
Americans enjoy today—from bridges to 
bicycles, from ships to scissors, from rail- 
roads to razors, from tunnels to tin cans. 


For steel is not just ove metal. There are 
500 different kinds of steel, supplied in 
100,000 sizes, shapes, finishes and com- 
positions. Because of the vision and skill 
with which steelmakers have adapted 
their products to new uses, steel has truly 
become the backbone of our civilization. 


One important phase of steel’s multi- 
million dollar research program is the 
use of oxygen in blast and open-hearth 
furnaces, which promises material in- 
creases in production. Steelmen are also 
working to find ways of using lower- 
gtade ores. 
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New means of casting steel direct from 
melt into semi-finished form—by-passing 
the ingot stage and blooming mills— 
is another research development which, 
together with other improvements, may 
lead to still greater production efficiency 
in new and existing steel manufacturing 
facilities. 

From raw steel—made tougher, or more 
pliable, in new and old forms, with new 
properties and qualities—will come the 
products of tomorrow. Research men in 
steel companies are working alone, work- 
ing together, and working with manufac- 


BANKERS TRUST COMPANY 


NEW YORK 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 
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turers to develop the specialized metals 
which these new products require. 


Where else but in America are men 
as free to work out new ideas... . to 
create new products. ..to participate in the 
ownership and management of business? 
Where else are so many people so profit- 
ably employed? Where else is the standard 
of living for the average man so high? 


Vision is indispensable to progress 
—and progress, 
in turn, demands 
freedom. 
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POSTAL RATES GO UP for nearly all classes 
of mail, effective January 1, 1949. 


Don’t let these new rates catch you with your 
scales down. Get an accurate new Trainer mail 
or parcel post scale. Its new easy-to-read chart 
shows the exact postage required—no guessing 
—no postage waste. 


Even a half-dozen 5 or 10¢ stamps wasted 
daily is nearly $100 per year. Triner scales 
prevent such waste. They eliminate uncer- 
tainty where parcels are near the line for more 
postage. 


So order promptly. Choose from many styles 


and capacities. 


TRINER eliminates = 








Triner Scales are designed for the U. S. 
Postal Dept., where 190,000 are now in use 
in post offices. Also used by 50,000 busi- 


TIRIINIEER 


8 SCGAIMES 


eit can get full facts at no obligation. Write ] 
TRINER SCALE & MFG. CO., Dept. D-2 
| 
| 
| 
| 
: 











2716 West 21st St., Chicago 8, Ill. 


EE ae Cana ee eae eee 
0 BRS es a ee eS 
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the future of the common heritage de- 
pends on bringing these new problems 
closer to solution. 

The common heritage of freedom- 
loving nations faces to-day, over a cen- 
tury after its fundamental liberties were 
solidified through the American and 
French Revolutions, the same great 
question which a wise historian says 
Protestantism was called upon to solve 
during the early years of the Thirty 
Years War, a century after Luther and 
Calvin brought liberty of thought into 


| the common heritage. It is “the eternal 
| question which presents itself to all who 


have embraced freedom in any form. 
Would they regard their liberty as a 
means by which to grasp the concep- 
tion of a higher order than they had 
known before?” 


Freedom Is Opportunity 


Freedom from something is not 
enough—it must be freedom for some- 
thing. Freedom is not safety, but op- 
portunity. What is the press of the 
common heritage going to do with its 
opportunity ? 

The national interests of many peoples 
beside the Slavs interfered at the Con- 
ference with the immediate accom- 
plishment of measures which were in- 
ternationally desirable. For example, 
the ability of the people of one country 
to learn about the people of another 
country depends greatly upon the ease 
with which journalists are allowed to 
pass international frontiers. There has 
been especial difficulty in getting corré- 
spondents into Communist countries 
and keeping them there. But when 
the Conference tried to do something 
about this, the Slavs pointed out that 
it was even harder for the correspon- 
dents of Communist newspapers to get 
into the United States. The joke is that 
Soviet correspondents, who are prima 
facie the most to be feared, get in auto- 
matically since they are part of the So- 
viet Government and have diplomatic 
passports, whereas a solitary reporter 
from a Paris Communist newspaper 
runs into trouble at once and a Vene- 
zuelan editor, with a distinguished 
career in orthodox politics, can not ac- 
cept an invitation to attend a seminar 
at the Columbia School of Journalism 
because he was a Communist years ago. 

Our policy cropped up to plague us 
at every turn. The United States dele- 
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RECORD 
STORAGE 
BOXES 


Standardize on the best! Wherever record 
storage practice has been reduced to a science 
you'll find Liberty Boxes. Made of extra heavy 
corrugated fibre board, precision cut and 
scored. Dust proof and spill proof. Labels 
factory applied. Gummed titling strips fur- 
nished with each box. Shipped knocked down. 
Easily set up. Write for complete details and 
name of your nearest dealer. 


The shelving pictured above is the new Liberty 
PREFAB WOOD SHELVING. Ask for details. 


Serving business 


ears : 
for over 30 y 120 S. Dearborn St 


Stock Sizes 


BANKERS BOX COMPANY 


Chicago 5, It 




















ON EXPORTS 


ager. 


them at no cost to you. 


merchandise. 
INTERNATIONAL 


1170 Broadway, New York 1, N. Y. 
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HOW TO MAKE 
MORE MONEY— 


We can develop sales of your 


products in foreign markets. 


We act as your Export Man- 


We do all your sales promo- 
tion work, we advertise your 


products, we sell and ship 


You take no credit risks. We 
pay you spot cash for your 


DISTRIBUTING COMPANY 


REPSOL 














gation unanimously asked Washington 
to admit foreign journalists tempo- 


rarily regardless of their opinions, so | 


long as they were not personally dan- 
The Government has thus far 
refused to make any such concession. 
So in Geneva we didn’t get to first base. 
This chance of lifting the Iron Cur- 
tain was thrown away. 

Such conflicts of international and 
national purposes are bound to occur 


gerous. 


in the United Nations. They are like | 


the conflicts between national and state | 


interests in Congress. When repeal of 
the present discriminatory taxes on oleo- 
margarine is proposed, how should a 
Wisconsin senator decide between some 
thousands of butter producers in Wis- 
consin and millions of food consumers 





all over the United States? No repre- | 
sentative at an international conference | 


can reasonably be expected to ignore 
entirely the interests of his own gov- 
ernment and people. 


What to Consider First 


The best way out of such a conflict 
is to consider the international purposes 
first. If you begin with national inter- 
ests, you may never get further. So 
forget for the time being what is good 
for your own country and ask only 
what solution would be best for the 
international situation. What would 
you favor doing if you lived somewhere 
else? After you have decided on the 
best solution for international purposes, 
then ask whether it has to be changed 
here or there to take care of the special 
needs of your own country. 

This I call the Dartmouth library ap- 
proach. The story is that when the 


Dartmouth trustees set up a committee | 


to design the present library, the com- 
mittee asked, “How much money can 
we spend?” “We're not going to tell 
you. Think just about the kind of 
library which will best meet the needs 
of Dartmouth students and professors 
forty years ahead.” That’s what the 
committee did. Their plan was turned 
over to the estimators. It would cost, 
say, seven millions. Then only did the 
trustees say, “All we have is five mil- 
lions.” They told the committee to go 
over the original plan and see what 
could be lopped off from it to save two 
millions. So the committee cut down 
their first plan and the library was 
built at the allotted cost. The point 
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Custom-made best describes the type of single story building you 
get with McCloskey Company complete construction service. 
You can have any width 


aisle without interior columns 





—any length—any combination, 
We use our exclusive Rigidsteel de- 
no 


sign. It employs a rigid frame 











overhead trusses. 
Clear overhead space is provided 


for conveyor systems, machines, stor- 











age space—without extra height at 
eaves. You have less waste space to heat. 
McCloskey buildings can be built to provide 


for extra heavy crane loads. The cranes can 





be suspended from any point on the frame. 
This design is particularly suitable for meeting extreme corro- 
sive conditions as in chemical and fertilizer plants. The simplicity 
of the frame makes it easy to protect with special coatings and 
paints. Maintenance is reduced. 
We provide any type cover—brick, 


concrete block, wood, stucco, sheet 





metal, asbestos, ora combination of these. 
We do all engineering—turn over to 
you a completed building. 


meet 





Your building will be custom-made 
all special conditions—yet by using McCloskey designs and methods 


construction is fast and saves you money. Wire or write today. 





a 


Crh 


a 
McCLOSKEY COMPANY 


OF PITTSBURGH 





















McCLOSKEY CONSTRUCTION COMPANY 
3402 LIBERTY AVENUE ° PITTSBURGH 1, PA. 
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»..it’s more than a slogan, more than a 
catch phrase—it’s your positive assurance 
of a better container for your product. 
Better because General Engineered shipping 
containers assure protection and economy 
by combining strength with light weight. 
When needed, special inner-packing, 
blocking, and bracing are also prescribed. 

Furthermore, the container and the 
product can frequently move down the 
production line together—as a unit—saving 
time and man-hours! 

General boxes are engineered to the 
packing requirement; they are actually “a 
part of the product.” For further details on 
this important subject, send for your free 
copy of “The General Box.” 


*The rallying cry of Athos, Porthos and 
Aramis, the Three Musketeers, made famous 
by the great novelist Alexander Dumas. 


FAMOUS QUOTES 


HISTORICALLY SPEAKING 


L_ xxx wJ 





General 
Wirebound 
Crate 





General Cleated 
Corrugated 
Container 





General 
Corrugated 
Box 





"ALL FOR ONE, AND 
ONE FOR ALL”* 


GENERALLY SPEAKING 


V . 
. “the container is part 
of the product” 





General 
Nailed Box 





General 
All-Bound Box 





Generalift 
Pallet 


GEN ERAL BOX COMPANY .. engineered hain 


containers 


[x xkx*x* GENERAL OFFICES: 


F ss N. Dearborn St., Chicago 10 
DISTRICT OFFICES AND PLANTS: Brooklyn, Cincinnati 
Detroit, East St. Louis, Kansas City, Louisville, Milwaukee 
New Orleans, Sheboygan, Winchendon, Natchez. 
Conti | Box Company, Inc.: H . Dallas. 
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is that Dartmouth got a better five 
million dollar library because the com- 
mittee started by planning for Dart- 
mouth instead of planning for five mil- 


' lion dollars. 


Study the Central Problem 


The spirit of a world organization 
depends on the presence within it and 
the encouragement outside it of men 
and women who take this approach of 
looking long and steadily at the cen- 
tral problem ahead of home concerns, 
whose thinking does not stop at their 
own borders, who see situations as a 
whole—sub specie aeternitatis. What 
most gives me hope is meeting so many 
of such persons in the United Nations 
—Sir Ramaswami Mudaliar, Prime 
Minister of Mysore, the chairman of 
my committee at Geneva and former 
chairman of the Economic and Social 
Council; Carlos Romulo of the Philip- 
pines, who proposed the Conference 
and was its president; from Holland, 
Van Heuven Goedhart, chairman of 
the Sub-Commission and of the most 
important committee at Geneva; from 
Belgium, Fernand Dehousse, Professor 
of International Law at Liege, who 
made some of the ablest legal argu- 
ments I have ever heard; Evatt of Aus- 
tralia; from our own country, Erwin 
Canham, editor of the Christian Science 
Monitor, and Eleanor Roosevelt. 

Out of the efforts of men and women 
like these, and many more of the same 
vision whom I do not know, can come 
the world of which we dream. Not 
the world some now picture as inevi- 
table where every country is to be like a 
perpetually beleaguered city, diverting 
all its inhabitants and thoughts into 
preparations for an attack which may 
never come. That, I believe, is the 
eddy. The deep and abiding emotions 
of the race will pull peoples out of this 
psychosis hanging over from the worst 
of all wars into the natural course of 
life where we can watch children grow 
up, cultivate our gardens, and cherish 
“the long hope, the towering dream”— 
le long espoir et les vastes pensées. The 


| true symbol of our life is Thanksgiv- 


ing Day—the generations of men and 
the harvest, not Memorial Day. 

The greatest international story is the 
story of Pyrrhus. When this king was 
about to start across the Adriatic in 
280 B.C. to fight the Romans, an old 
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F you are of average height, it 
I would probably be impossible for 
you to get into a suit of medieval 
armor. That’s because the knights 
back in the Middle Ages were smaller 
than men today. 

One of the major reasons for the 
growth of modern man is his better 
balanced diet. Because he is normally 
provided with a variety of foods in 

erfect condition all year ’round, he 
is bigger and healthier. 

One of the most important ways of 
providing food whenever and wher- 
ever needed, is by storing it in cans. 
Today, the canning industry is pro- 
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viding food for hundreds of millions of 
people. Naturally such an industry 
requires a lot of steel in the form of 
tin plate. 

Three members of the United States 
Steel family help to supply the can- 
ning industry. Carnegie-Illinois Steel 
Corporation, Tennessee Coal, Iron & 
Railroad Company and Columbia 
Steel Company. 

The work of Carnegie-Illinois, 
T.C.I. and Columbia to help furnish 
the canning industry with steel, typi- 
fies the vital roles being played by 
members of the Industrial family that 
serves the nation—United States Steel. 


United States Steel Corporation Subsidiaries 
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You’ve seen it happen. Too many 
companies have payroll trouble. 
Their employees are caught and 
nearly overwhelmed by paper 
work. Normal time builds up to 
overtime...repeated copying leads 
to costly mistakes...efficiency bogs 


down. 
Prevent this with Todd Pay- 


roll Systems, the one sure way to 
save over 61% in payroll posting 
time. They complete three sepa- 
rate operations in a single step... 
transferring figures is eliminated 
...fast, accurate payroll prepara- 
tion is assured, whether you have 
10 or 10,000 employees. Yet Todd 
Payroll Systems require no elab- 
orate equipment, can be used by 
any untrained clerk. 

We'll gladly give you more 
information about Todd Payroll 
Systems. Just mail the coupon for 
complete details, without cost or 
obligation. Do it zow while the 
coupon’s handy. 





THE TODD COMPANY, INC., Rochester 3, N.Y. 
Please give me full information about Todd Payroll 
Systems that cut posting time by more than 61%. No 


cost or obligation to me. 
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| tions as I have looked at it. 


philosopher at his court asked, “What 
will you do after you have conquered 
Rome?” “T'll take over Sicily.” “And 
then?” “It’s only a step to annex the 
Carthaginians.” “And then?” “Next 
Greece.” “After all this you won’t have 
anything left to conquer, so what will 
you do?” “We'll go home and have a 
grand banquet with wreaths of flowers 
on our heads.” “But you can do that 
now.” We do not have to defeat Rus- 
sia and shatter most of the cities on 
earth and put an army of occupation 
into Siberia and dispute with China 
over the peace treaty, in order to form 
a successful international organization. 
We can do that now if we will only 
put into it all our hearts and minds. 

This is my picture of the United Na- 
Cromwell 


told the man who painted his portrait 











to put in all the warts. I have put in 
all the warts I saw. We should not ex- 
pect too much or too soon. We have 
to learn to wait patiently. Institutions 
like children grow under the care of 
men and women. We can wisely watch 
over the United Nations as we watch 
over our children remembering the 
counsel of the Prophet Isaiah: “For pre- 
cept must be upon precept, precept 
upon precept; line upon line, line upon 
line; here a little, and there a little.” 
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(Continued from page 18) 


usually active during every minute of 
their working day on problems vitally 
affecting their own industry and don’t 
have too much time to devote inten- 
sively to national and international at- 
fairs. That fact should, however, give 
them more of a sense of caution than 
some of them frequently evidence. 

I don’t mean that they should be 
overly shy about communicating their 
judgment to Congress. On the con- 
trary, I believe that they have a long 
way to go in making their voice heard 
and respected in the Congress. But 
they will be more heard and more re- 
spected if they refrain from posing as 
seers and prophets, just as no other seg- 
ment of our economy should assume 
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that it automatically knows more than | 


Congressmen who may have studied 
particular problems for months and 
months. 

4. Faith in Government. Business 
men’s experiences with Government 


during the years—their being victim- ' 


ized by Government snoopers, by Gov- 
ernment questionnaires, by bureaucrats 
with arbitrary directives—have caused 
many business men to lose their faith 
not only in the present Government as 
it is politically constituted, but also in 
Government itself as an institution. 
This, too, we can understand in view 


of American business men being so | 


long at the receiving end of bureau- 
cratic blows. Of course our business 
men are grateful for those many pub- 
lic servants who are truly servants— 
faithful employees of the people and 
who try to do a conscientious, helpful 
job in Government service. In spite of 
some experiences that business men 
have with arbitrary bureaucrats, every 
community in the nation is looking to 
its business men for faith in the Ameri- 
can Republic, in the American processes 
of government, and the business men 
should live up to the people’s expecta- 
tions of that faith. 


Still Room for Advancement 


5. Sound labor relations. \n these 
days there is an increasing emphasis on 
far-sighted and intelligent labor rela- 
tions. Little need be said on this topic 
because American industry has made 
spectacular advances in getting an un- 
derstanding of employees’ problems and 
in enabling employees to understand 
the problems of management. There 
have been wonderful advances made in 
labor-management conferences, in em- 
ployees’ suggestion programs, and in 





other devices designed to blend labor 


and management into an effective team. 
We still, however, have broad horizons 
toward which to advance in this field 
of labor relations. You need only look 
at America’s recent heavy strike record 
to recognize that. 

6. Fairness in tax payments. No one 
loves to pay taxes. But we recognize 
taxes as the inevitable consequence of 
living in this Atomic Age with a huge 
Government establishment, particular- 
ly for national defense. Of course, Con- 
gress should go a long way toward 
climinating unnecessary Government 
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Wit boiler would you choose 


if you were 





building a $350,000 home? 
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This a modern home, recently 
built in Bloomsburg by Harry L. Magee, 
president of The Magee Carpet Company, 
is one of Pennsylvania’s finest show 
places. Paul D’Entremont and Dominique 
Berninger, Architects; George A. Heath, 
Heating Engineer. 


The finest, of course. That’s what Mr. Harry L. Magee of 
Bloomsburg, Pa., did when he built this magnificent home. 
In fact, he chose six Smith-Mills boilers—two to heat the main 
house, by radiant heat and by air conditioning . . . one to 
supply domestic hot water .. . two to warm the swimming pool 
water and recirculate it . . . still another to supply domestic 


hot water and car-washing water to the garage. 


Such an elaborate heating plant isn’t necessary to the comfort 
of every home. No matter the size of your home, you can select 
a Smith-Mills boiler that will give you “luxury” heating at 
bargain basement prices—for Smith-Mills boilers are designed 
and engineered to deliver maximum heat at lowest cost. True, 
they cost a little more to buy, but smaller fuel and mainten- 
ance bills more,than make up the difference. 

Which boiler will you choose when you build or remodel? 
A postcard will bring you the name of the Smith-Mills repre- 
sentative nearest you who can show the way to the finest of 


heating. 
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I6th AND Kk STREETS, N.W 
WASHINGTON, D.C 
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This year, when you transfer your records to 
Oxford files—replace your old style folders 
with Pendaflex Hanging Folders for the 
quickest filing of all! Yes! Now’s the time 
to think about setting up your current files 
for next year’s filing. 





USE OXFORD PENDAFLEX HANGING FOLDERS FOR 
THESE TIME-AND-MONEY SAVING ADVANTAGES | 


© Reduce filing and finding time 20% to 50% 

© Cut misfiling to ao minimum 

© Make filing less laborious for your file clerks 
© imp the app of your files 

© Reduce the cost of filing up to 20% 

Don't forget —for quick filing, trans- 


fer now to Pendaflex Hanging Folders! 











RE oS Ao Se el ~ 
| OXFORD FILING SUPPLY CO., INC. | 

Clinton Rocd, Garden City, N. Y. | | 
| Gentlemen: l 

Please send me further details on time-and-mone) 
| saving Pendaflex Hanging Folders, as well as the | s é 5 iss 
| name of the nearest Pendaflex dealer in my vicinity. ; : FOR RESERVATIONS: 

N pos *-wasekeanpednssnstigncbesnnenienideniecpoinensss soe ebsastyotessbeomabessestanont j 
bone | _ In New York Phone Circle 7-7130 
iam | ' In Chicago Phone CEntral 6-6678 ; 
LL City Zone State 00 4 - en — a 
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t World’s Biggest Letterhead Coupon! ! 
! World’s Biggest Letterhead Bargain! 


Clip and mail today for— | 


Packed full of usable ideas for designing new letter- 











1. Big 1948 Portfolio of ‘‘Modern Letterheads’’. 

heads—for giving new life to old ones. 2. ‘‘Mass Production’’ prices on quality letterheads—quanti- 

ties from 6250 and up. All money-saving facts free. Send coupon today to 

UNIVERSAL LITHOGRAPHING CO. Diversey Avei,Deptsi 
- Chicago, 39, Illinois 

Company Nome.. 
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To locate South African outlets which want to 
distribute your products, use the “South Africa 
Calling” section in “Dun’s Review” every second 
month (November, page 55; next section in the 
January number). 
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overhead, streamlining Government, 
and achieving more efficiency, less du- 
plication of effort. At the same time, no 
business man should attempt to justify 
evasion of taxes on the grounds that 
some of his tax money is being mis- 
spent. You and I know that with 
America’s staggering $250 billion na- 
tional debt and with her vast $40 bil- 


| . 
| lion or so budget, we all must carry 


our tax load if Uncle Sam is to main- 
tain his solvency. 


The Nation Will Benefit 


7. Supporting worthy movements. 
Every mail to the business man brings 
appeals from charities and from vari- 
Gus community organizations, asking a 
helping hand for various projects. It 
is a tribute to America’s free enterprise 
system that we can support our great 
private charity set-up, our wonderful 
private educational system, and many 
other institutions which depend so vi- 
tally upon the support by the men and 
women of industry. Still, there are 
other movements afoot, designed to 
create better and nobler living, better 
human relations, better appreciation of 
man’s spiritual responsibilities and aes- 
thetic values. It is up to the business 
man to support these movements, con- 


| sistent with his means, as should every- 


one else. 

It is very important that we do not 
support sucker outfits designed to bleed 
the public and bleed business. We 
should definitely not support alien- 
minded, subversive organizatiens hid- 
ing behind letterheads with glittering 
titles. We should, however, advance 
movements for nobler living that will 
truly contribute to the nation. 

8. Aid to youth. In perhaps no other 
field can the business man make a 
greater contribution than in the field 
of aid to the young men and women 
who will be the leaders of the America 
of to-morrow. That is no new reve- 
lation, because in every community 
throughout our land business men, al- 
ready, through their Chambers of Com- 
merce, through their fraternal clubs, 
and through veterans’ organizations, 
are lending the hand of a father or a 
big brother to the nation’s youth, seek- 
ing to curb the problem of juvenile 
delinquency, seeking to infuse in the 
nation’s young people a love of our free 
way of life. Here too, however, busi- 
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ness and the rest of us sill have a long 
way to go. Any reading of to-day’s 
newspapers, with their reports of youth 
caught in the web of crime or in alien 
movements, shows how vast and unful- 


filled the need still is. 
Uphold American Business 


g. Aid in Government procurement. 
Now that America has embarked on the 
$6 billion Marshall Plan, as well as on 
a tremendous national defense prepara- 


tion, there will be a huge amount of ! 


procurement in the goods and services 
ot business. It is essential that this pro- 
curement be conducted on.the highest 
plane, not only in order to save the 
money of the taxpayers, not only in 
order to maintain the citizen’s faith in 
his Government (which has too often 
been tarnished by cynical observations 
about corruption and graft in procure- 
ment), but in order to uphold the name 
of American business itself (which has 
often been smeared because of defi- 
ciencies in procedures and results of 
procurement with Government agen- 
cies). Here is a tremendous challenge 
to American business—to be worthy of 
the billions of dollars that will be poured 
into it and to give a fair return for 
every cent of the taxpayers’ money, 
without indulging in any of the shady 
or the fraudulent practises which have 
sometimes (if only in very slight pro- 
portion) characterized Government 
procurement. 

10. Aiding better public service. Per- 
haps a final point in business’ Bill of 
Obligations is rendering support to the 
public servants of our land in every pos- 
sible way, including, where necessary, 
sending business experts, if only tem- 
porarily, into Government service in 
order to help fulfill necessary programs. 
The record of American business’ con- 
tributions to Government during the 
war effort is so well known that it needs 
no repetition. To-day, however, in a 
time when there is less patriotic appeal 
because, fortunately, we are at peace 
rather than in the midst of a terrible 


war, business has no less of a responsi- | 


bility to supply needed personnel to 
Government and to aid Government 
employees in performance of their vital 
work. 

This does not mean that business 
should allow any Government em- 
ployees to make arbitrary demands 
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The part shown here certainly does not 
seem complicated in either design or 
manufacture. Yet actually it proved to 
be difficult to make as economically as 
was desired. The piece is called a “‘poten- 
tial tap,” and is a small stamped channel 
section used in certain types of electric 
meters. Since it has to carry current, nat- 
urally it is made of copper. 

Originally this was made of electro- 
lytic copper, with sufficient hardness to 
provide the strength required to with- 
stand the operation of tightening the 
wires on it by means 
of a nut and washer. 
The metal, however, 
proved troublesome, 
because cracks devel- 
oped at the bends dur- 
ing the forming opera- 
tion. As a result, 100% 
inspection was re- 
quired, and rejections 
were numerous. Even 
though the rejects had 
a high salvage value, 
as is the case with anything made of 
copper, still the cost of the part was much 
higher than had been expected. 

At this point, a Revere Technical Ad- 
viser entered the picture. He studied both 
the requirements of the metal and the fab- 
rication methods, and made two sugges- 
tions. One was that a somewhat harder 
temper be used. The other was that the 
metal be OFHC Copper, Oxygen-Free, 
High Conductivity. Test runs on this 
Revere Metal proved so satisfactory that 
a large production order was placed. 

OFHC Copper carries a premium over 
regular electrolytic, due to the extra 
processing necessary to produce it. Most 
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of its applications are rather special, such 
as in electron tubes, and in electrical 
equipment operated at high temperatures 
in the presence of reducing gases. In the 
case of this potential tap such chemical 
characteristics were unimportant. The 
reason the Revere Technical Adviser 
recommended the metal was that it has 
excellent forming characteristics, even at 
a Rockwell hardness of B50. For that 
reason it can be deep-drawn, and the 90- 
degree bend required in this part is easy 
to produce without fracture. 

The General Man- 
ager of the company 
expressed it this way: 
“We paid a premium 
for OFHC Copper. 
But that premium is 
much more than offset 
by our saving in scrap 
and the all-around re- 
duction in costs. Our 
potential taps now 
have no more cracks 
in the bends, there are 
no rejections whatever, and expensive 
inspection has been eliminated.” 

Thus another manufacturer has learned 
that it is not the price per pound that de- 
termines the economy of a material, but 
the cost of the finished part made of it. 

In this instance Revere collaborated 
with the company in the investigation. 
However, there are other informed sup- 
pliers of materials, whether they be 
metals or chemicals, plastics, glass or 
wood. Revere suggests that you take them 
into your confidence, and work closely 
with them. After all, every order en- 
titles you to their knowledge as well as 
to their shipments. Why not get both? 


REVERE COPPER ann BRASS INCORPORATED 
Founded by Paul Revere in 1801 


wx & 


Executive Offices: 
230 Park Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 
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Mr. Highy’s public 
was riding for a fall 


Somebody had their signals mixed, 
The railroad needed goodwill. Yet 
passengers kept falling on a slip- 
pery marble ramp in the station... 
and filed 4 to 5 claims for injuries 
every week. Finally, Mr. Higby 
SOS'd for a Legge Safety Engineer. 
The Legge man spotted the trouble 
— soap used to clean the ramp. 
With Legge Non-Slip cleaning 
methods, he reduced the slips to a 
few a year, 


How to take the liability 


out of your floors 
Our free booklet, (fed 


Mr. Higby Learned 
About Floor Safety 
the Hard Way... 
tells how the Legge 
System gives you 
Non-Slip safety en- 
dorsed by feading insurance 
companies. How a Legge Safety 
Engineer develops a modern safety 
program, teaches your maintenance 
crews safety methods. For your no- 
obligation copy, clip coupon to your 
Jetterhead, Walter G, Legge Com- 
pany Inc., New York 18 N. Y. 
Branch offices in principal cities. 






of Non-Slip Floor 
oo pe 


Walter G. Legge Company Inc, 
11 W., 42nd $t., N.Y. 18.N, ¥ 


Please send me your free 














] "Mr. Highy’’ book, 
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upon business. On the contrary, there 
are some Government employees with 
a master complex which they must lose 
and they must start behaving like the 
servants that they are supposed to be. 
At the same time, business should not 


allow two wrongs to make a right and | 


should not fail to co-operate with Goy- 
ernment just because Government at 
times has been arbitrary and has over. 


extended its authority. 


These, then, are some of the obliga- | 


You 


undoubtedly could add many more. 
This seems like guite a list and guite a 


tions of American business men. 


burden upon the business man, but in | 


our society, as in every society, it 1s the | 


true leaders who must bear the primary 
burden. [ know that business will in- 
deed shoulder that burden as it has al- 
ways shouldered the tasks that have 
been assigned to it in the American 


way of life—the greatest way of life 


‘in the world. 


POPULATION 


(Continued from page 20) 


ings. Let us consider the case of a 


square foot of soil in any fertile garden. 


If left untended, April or May wil) see _, 


at least a hundred weeds shooting vig- 
orously out of that square foot. Let us 
next assume that these weeds remain 
unmolested by any human being or 
animal, Yet, by September, the chances 


are that not more than half a dozen | 
weeds will remain alive. Why? The | 


answer issimple. There was not enough 


water, plant food, and sunlight avail- 


| able on that square foot to support more | 
i 


| than the six strongest weeds. The rest 
| died of starvation. 


Now let us take the case of the people 


of the region under consideration. The 
| population of southeast Asia is so huge 


| that there is no possibility of importing 


| extract from it. 


food enough to support any consider- 
able fraction of the inhabitants. For 
many centuries, every available acre has 
been made to yield as much food as 
human ingenuity has known how to 
Human beings, like 
plants, cannot live without sustenance, 
hence, as in the case of the weeds on 


the square foot of garden, the human 


| population depends not at all upon the 
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PONTON‘S 
LIVE LIST ROUTE 


The nation’s outstanding list service is 
your fastest route to bigger business 
@ Live prospect lists made-to-order 
for your job No shelf-stale lists 
sold! 
Speed, accuracy and service un 
rivalled! 


Lists in any form or breakdown 
desired! 


63 years of productive list lead- 





ership+20,000 clients Latin Amer 
ican lists @ speciality Complete 
oddressing and mailing facilities 
Most complete Mailing List Cato 
log published Ask for Pontons 
famous LIST O’TRADES 
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W. S. PONTON - 


635 Ave. of the Americas, New York 11 
WaAtkins 9-5185, 6,7, 8,9 








Buying 
A SPRINKLER SYSTEM? 


It will pay you to investi- 
gate our plan, whereby 
you can realize substan- 
tial savings (as others 
have). No obligation— 


Write today. 


SPRINKLER SERVICE SYSTEM 
911 Mahoning Bank Bldg. 


Youngstown 3, Ohio 
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‘Made from your negative or photo. "Reis 
Unsurpassed in quality at any price. 
NO NEGATIVE CHARGE—NO EXTRAS 
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“Holland Calling 





The undermentioned Trade Representatives and Traders in Holland are interested in establishing business relations WITH 


YOU. Direct all correspondence to these concerns at addresses given. 


This is a paid advertisement. 





ANKER BM AILE EP ASA, N. V., SOEST-HOLLAND. 
NAMEL WO 


ORKS. 
MANUFACTURERS OF ALL KINDS OF KITCHEN —— AND 
HOLLOW ie ARE. Al_ QUALITY. ent TE CAT’ BRAN 
BERCKELMANS & NIJSSEN. JA bite Be am 64, — 
DAM. CA BLE: + 00 OTATION, TMPORT ERS, EXPORTERS, 
GE NERAI AL AGENTS SPECIALIZED FOR COMPENSATION {RANS- 
< 
C. VAN DER BURG & ZONEN, Viaardingen. Exporters of selected 
Dutch herrings all over the world, Agents wanted, Manufacturers of 
wooden barrels of any capacity and also of staves, he adings and hoops. 
“CHEMPHAR™ CHEMISCH PHARMACEUTISCE HANDEL MY.,, 


N. V., 228 Keizersgracht, P. 0. Box 657, Amsterdam: C. Importers and 
Manufacturers. Representatives of chemical and pharmaceutical prod- 


ucts. 

)ONOR TRADING COMPANY, P. O. Box 3001, Rotterdam-N. Whole- 
salers—importers—exporters of camping, sporting, shooting articles, 
cutlery, leatherwa 

J. Cc. VAN DORP * ZONEN, Viaardingen, Holland. Cables : Vandorp 
Vetteoordskade Vilaardingen. Exporters of Holland-Herring since 1891, 
Agents wanted. 

JAC. DEN DULK & ZONEN (Est. 1871), 
address: “Visch.” Salt and smoked herrings. 

ADRIANUS VAN DEN EELAART, Schiedam (Holland), 
25-29. Distillers and liqueur manufac turers since 1697. 
represented importers and agents demanded. 


Scheveningen. Cable 

Finest quality. 

Korte Haven 
Where not 


Shoe machinery, electric motors, tools and all articles for shoe- and 
leather-ind )ffers to 'T.A.B., P.O.B. 264, ’s Hertogenbosch, (Holland). 
G. HOOG ERW ERE, Vlaardinge n (Holland). Cable address: Egooh. 


Salt herrings. Export to all countries since 1569. 

I. HUNEUS, Baarn (Holland). Representative for Holland of Fran- 
color, Paris, and Etablissements Kuhlmann, Faris. 

INDUMEX TRADE CO., Spuistraat 210, Amsterdam, General im- 
porters—exporters, railway materials, iron, steel, industrial products, 
motors, machinery, medical furniture, ete. epresentations wanted for 
too) machinery, electric and diesel motors. 


KAHA., N. V. BU ITT ON a ORKS, HEERENGRACHT 20, AMSTERDAM, 


BUTTONS 
: KORNAAT'S HAN NDELMAATSCHAPP1J. Established 1775, 
Viaardingen, (Holland), Export of salted and smoked herrings. 
KWA Postbox 205, ’s- Hertogenbosch (Holland). Chemicals, 


Shoe- en Nay Atmete’s Footpow der. 


MERREM & LA PORTE, N. V., Amsterdam, Technical office since 1879, 


General intporters and exporters. Iron and steel, non-ferrous metals, 


focQnic iok 

N. V. M ON TA AN METAALHANDEL, Amsterdam, Paulus Potterstraat 
7. Cable address: Monja. Telephone : 24692, 23291, 23940. Whole- 
sale dealers, importers and exporters of non- -ferrous metals, minerals, 
chemicals and ferro alloys. 

V. 8S. OHMSTEDE, PAU LU S POTTERSTRAAT 4, AMSTERDAM, HOL- 
LAND. Importer and distributor of tool machinery exhibiting, April 
and September, Industrial Fair in Holland seeks agencies for lathes, 
millers, grinders, surface grinders, sheet working machinery, polishing, 
and grinding machines. Annual (1947) turnover $600,000. 

H. ONKENHOUT, Keizersgracht 254, Amsterdam (llolland). Cable 
address: HAKON, Amsterdam. Importers and exporters non-ferrous 
metals, steels, tools, hardware, etc. R 
OxIDI E., N. v.. LEIDSCHEPLE IN. HIRSCH BU IL, DING, AMSTER- 

AM. IMPORTERS AND EXPORT "OR AND STEEL, 
NON: FERROUS METALS, CHEMIC. XLS. "RESTDU IES SCRAP, BEC. 
“PENTO” COSMETIC, Gieterstraat 5-7, Atmsterdam-l. Cable 
address: Pento, Manufacturers of all kinds of cosmetic products, i.e. 
Toothpaste, shaving cream, powders, creams, lipsticks, 5 Panel 
brilliantine, haircream, shampoos. 

F. PETERS—CHEM. & PHARM. 

Cable address : Anorga. Are open for suitable 
facturers’ representatives—in the following lines: 
technical use). plasticizers. solvents, etc. 
J. POLAK’S ENGROSHANDEL, N. V., KLOVENIERS- BU RG WAL 19, 
AMSTERDAM-C (HOLLAND). WHOLESALERS, EXPORTERS AND 
IMPORTER Ss OF W OOLENS, COTTONS, SILKS, RAYON AND 
OTHE = PT ‘'E GOODS 

eNO” i ANDEE L M A AT SCHAPPIJ WN. V., Gebouw Hirsch, Amster- 
dam C. Established importers and distribntors of radio components, 
receivers, electric householding appliances, motors, electric hand tools, 
refrigerators, etc., invite American manufacturers to send their offers 
on basis of exelnsivity. ; 

RUTTEN’S DISTILLERY, P. 0. Box 26, Schiedam, Holland. Manu- 
facturers of the famous very — Geneva “The Black Prince” Schisdam 
Schnapps. liqueurs and dry ¢ 

WALDORP RADIO LTD., Leogh waterstrat 120. The Hague, Holand. 
Manufacturers of electrotechnic housekeeping apparatus want to get 
into touch with factories in the United States which are interested 
in co-operation for the manufacture in Holland. 
VAN DER WOUDE & FABISCH. Amsterdam. Rokin 30. 
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number of births, but rather upon the 
amount of food available. 

Let us see how this has worked out 
in practise. Suppose that, in goo A.D., 
the population of southeast Asia and 
the adjacent islands was 600 millions. 
At that time, this was the maximum 
number which the food grown would 
support. If the birth rate was 45 per 
thousand, the number of children born 
annually would be 27 millions. Since, 
on the average, the food grown would 
support only 600 million people, the 
average number of deaths would neces- 
sarily be 27 millions. About 15 per 
thousand, or 9 millions would normally 
die of old age or incurable diseases, 
The remaining 18 millions born would 
necessarily be condemned to an un- 
umely death resulting either from 
battling for food, or from starvation or 
diseases induced by malnutrition. The 
death rate would, therefore, average the 
same as the birth rate—namely, 45 per 
thousand. 

However, the death rate would not 
actually be constant. In wet years crops 
would be good, food would be more 
abundant, the death rate would fall, 
and the population would increase. 
Conversely, in dry years crops would 
be scanty, food would be scarce with 
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starvation and disease rampant, the 
death rate would rise sharply, and the 
population would fall. 


Apparently for centuries the popula- 


to represent American mills or first class exporters. 


tion thus hovered about a norma) con- } 


stant, 
tertally until a century or so ago when 
Western ideas began to penetrate the 
Far East. Modern engineering and ma- 
chinery made it possible to extend irri- 


it did not begin to increase ma- 


gation and to cultivate semi-arid land. 
Improved plant strains increased yields 
per acre. With more food, more people 
could survive, hence the death rate fell 
somewhat and the population grew. 

However, the masses of the people 
have not, even yet, raised their stand- 
ards of living, hence birth rates have 
not declined and the population still 
multiplies up to the food supply. 

As long as the standards of living are 
not elevated, the introduction of the 
latest methods of treating disease has 
no tendency to reduce the death rate, 
for no one has yet found out how to 
live without eating. Therefore, if the 
number of deaths from infections is 
reduced, the number of deaths from 
malnutrition must increase to the same 
extent. 

At present, the number of births in 
southeast Asia and the adjacent islands 
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"T yours hundreds of companies like 
yours are licking the on-the-job fa- 
tigue problem, and stepping up pro- 
duction at the same time, by the installation 
of a versatile production machine — the 
job-hungry, fast-action Denison MULTI- 
PRESS. Yes, this production tool with its 
oil-smooth HydrOILic action and ease of 
control, is helping machine operators in- 
crease their production sharply — in many 
instances twofold or more. Fatigue affects 
the quality of work as well as the rate of 
production. Eliminate the element of opera- 
tor skill and exertion required on manually 
controlled presses, and production increases 
sharply while scrap loss is reduced! 


The full story of increased production, 
greater output of quality work, reduced 
Operating cost and many other MULTI- 
PRESS advantages make fascinating and 
profitable reading for all manufacturing 
executives. It’s completely covered, with 
actual data and case histories, in our FREE 
booklet, “MULTIPRESS, and How You 
Can Use It”. 

If you'd like to explore this new “In- 
dustry-proved” way to lick the fatigue 
problem and increase profits, have your 
secretary fill in the coupon below and clip 
to your letterhead. 


FEWER REJECTS 
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Please Rush “MULTIPRESS and How You 
Can Use It” to: 
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CUTTING MAN HOURS | 


\al- REDUCING DIE WEAR | 
@ | 


is probably around 45 millions. per an- 
num and the number of deaths around 
40 millions per annum—the 5 million 
differential representing the increase in 
food supply gained by modernization 
of agriculture. If the food supply were 
adequate, with present methods of 
disease control, the number of deaths 


could be reduced to 15 millions. Thus, | 


lack of food sentences to death each 
year some 25 millions—mostly innocent 
children. This is the price paid by the 
people of the Far East for maintaining 
low standards of living. 


Our Charity Is No Remedy 


As long as these low standards pre- 
| vail, to what extent is it possible for our 
| charity to remedy this sad state of af- 
fairs? Since the excess number of 
births in that area would, in only seven 
years, outnumber our entire population, 
it is obvious that any attempt to relieve 
the situation either by emigration or by 
| sending food from the United States is 
| utterly hopeless. 
| But can we not make that area pros- 
perous and self-supporting by sending 
machinery to these people and teaching 
them how to use it? Unfortunately, 
while machinery is very effective in 
| saving work, it has little tendency to 
increase crop yields per acre. In the 
area in question, mechanization can in- 
| crease the food supply somewhat by 
extending the use of semi-arid land, 
building more irrigation works, and 
clearing away jungle. But it takes a 





could increase the food supply 2 to 244 
per cent per year—the rate necessary 
| merely to keep pace with the excess of 
births over deaths from old age and in- 
curable diseases. 





But what about improvements in ag- 
riculture which increase crop yields? 
May not these work wonders? During 
the last century in the United States, the 
| home of inventive genius, plant breed- 
| ing, fertilizers, and hybridization com- 
bined have not succeeded in increasing 


Y, of 1 per cent annually—not even one- 
| fifth of the percentage rate needed to 
| keep pace with population growth in 
| countries where standards of living are 
| low. 

And remember that, even if human 
ingenuity could devise ways and means 
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high degree of optimism to believe that | 
_ any feasible advances in mechanization | 
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average yields per acre by more than | 
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of increasing food production 2Y, per 
cent per annum, the masses of the popu- 
lation would still be left in poverty. To 
improve their scales of living—to give 
them even a taste of prosperity—would 
require that food production increase 
materially more than 24 per cent per 
year. The conclusion seems, therefore, 
to be unavoidable that the only possible 
way by which the peoples of the Far 
East can attain even moderate pros- 
perity is to cut their birth rates radically. 


Same Problem in Europe, Too 


But, some one may inquire, why is 
sc much space here devoted to dis- 
cussing southeastern Asia when most 
of our relief funds are being sent to 
Europe? The answer is that all of the 
principles so clearly illustrated in Asia 
apply in lesser degree to most of Eu- 
rope. Practically all of that continent 
is also much overpopulated. Those who 
have studied the problem intensively 
report that such is the case even in 
European Russia. 

The most powerful force keeping per 
capita incomes in Europe down to one- 
fifth to one-half of those prevailing in 
the United States has been shortage of 
farm land and other natural resources. 
Therefore, if European nations really 
desire to make their inhabitants pros- 
perous, they need to reduce their popu- 
lations. Opportunities for emigration 
are becoming ever fewer, therefore the 
only feasible method of cutting num- 


bers is to keep birth rates below death 


rates. 


In the present state of medical science, | 








“Okay, Hoskins, just twenty minutes—and I’m 
counting on an improvement in your afternoon 
work.” 
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Y\o You Belieye. 





Facts disprove this misconception. Records 
show that the Empire State Building, 
New York, gets hit about 20 times a year. 





Facts also disprove the misconception that many people have of 
Sweet’s Files. Sweet’s is not an advertising medium. It is a service 
that distributes your catalog to the most important buyers in 

your market. Distribution is by means of a bound file (revised 
each year) that stays within the buyer’s reach at all times. Cost for 
preparation, printing and distribution averages less than 2¢ per 
catalog page. May we have one of our representatives call and 
give you the facts about Sweet’s Catalog Service? 


Puts your Catalog into the Buyer's Hands 
when he’s ready to Buy 






119 W. 40th ST., NEW YORK 18, N. Y. 
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F ittea to your individual requirements, special business 
surveys bring you information about your customers and 
sales opportunities. According to your current need, 
they may include: 


jobber, dealer and user attitudes 
toward the materials, construction, features, prices, pack- 
aging, colors, sizes or other aspects of your product. 


special surveys to de- 


termine retail sales by brand, buyer brand preferences, cur- 
rent unit stocks at the retail and wholesale levels, etc. 


ENON Neer: Marketing CEE 21tirudes of cus- 
tomers towards your personnel, policies, promotional ma- 


terial, deliveries, etc. 


GEERSEDNGREISIRERERI the lative sie of the mar 
et for your goods or services in each of your sales territories. 


For further information just cut and mail the coupon below. 





BUSINESS INFORMATION DIVISION 
DUN & BRADSTREET, Inc. 
326 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 8, N. Y. 


Please send me without charge or obligation— 
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any well-fed civilized nation should be 
able to keep its death rate down to 17 
per thousand—a rate giving an average 
expectation of life of 59 years. There- 
fore, European nations should all main- 
tain their birth rates well below 17 per 
thousand. 

But what are their current birth rates? 
The Population Reference Bureau Bul- 
letin for March 1947 gives the follow- 
ing hgures: 
31RTH RATE 


Soviet Union 23 
Ye ee 31.2 
RoumMaiia ...:..... 6 29.3 
Wuposlavie’ 2... Oe 
eee rrr Se er 200 
cg. , ER ey 25.3 
ROMER 8... 23.3 
Sa eT ee 23.2 
Ms A rei a 19 
yy MS pe anes 20.1 
Getmany 661.652. i eg 
Geotail... 2444464 15.5 
Norway re es ee 14.8 
Sweden Hus, ae 
England—Wales... 14.7 
France i ia 


Clearly, it is only in the western ex- 
tremity of Europe that birth rates are 
being held down to levels that are not 
completely destructive of prosperity. 
According to estimates made by our 
Department of State, despite the huge 
losses of life in World War II, the Euro- 
pean population grew 14,000,000 be- 
tween 1937 and 1947, and is expected 
to expand 22,000,000 more by 1957. 
With such an ever-increasing number 
of mouths to be fed, is it not evident 
that any attempt on our part to pre- 
vent hunger in Europe by sending food 
to that continent is foredoomed to fail ? 

Is there, then, nothing that altruistic 
Americans can do to help extricate the 
peoples of backward nations from the 
Sloughs of Despond in which they are 
mired? Can we do nothing to alleviate 
their misery? 

Apparently, there is only one way in 
which we can be of any real help—that 
way is to assist in educating the masses 
in those lands. Unfortunately, such 
education is, at best, a distressingly slow 
process. Yet, experience shows that, as 
the rank and file become educated, their 
ambitions are stirred, and their stand- 
ards of living rise slowly—very slowly. 
In other words, people gradually come 
to demand better things for themselves 
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The World’s Greatest Salesman 
_....1S THE PRINTED PAGE 


WHEN words are printed on paper—they take wing! Swiftly, 











economicaliy, they fly across the land, reach the nation, deliver 
their idea. That printed page may be the leaf — thin and mighty— 
of a Bible. It may be a mugazine editorial reaching millions. Or a 


catalog, to bring some wistful girl her dream. 


Sr. REGIS, with its vast facilities, its $80,000,000 invested in 
milis and plants and timberlands, is constantiy making technical 
advancements for increased brightness, opacity and improved 
printability of its paper. This is our particular part in giving the 


printed page the qualities that free the message for its full import, 








- §T. REGIS PAPER 


230 PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK 17, N. Y, 
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The following Canadian firms seek 
direct contacts in the U.S.A. They can: e Manu- 
facture your products in Canada... e Exchange 
manufacturing rights... 
complete production ...¢ Import and distribute 
your goods...e Act as factory representatives... 
e Sell Canadian products to U. S. buyers. . 
* + *e Render professional services. 
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Controllership Foundation, Inc. 
ANNOUNCES PUBLICATION OF 


DEPRECIATION POLICY 
WHEN PRICE 
LEVELS CHANGE 
November 2th, 1948 


Read this expert testimony, of vital im- 
portance to financial officers—use it as 
a basis upon which to form policy—to 
decide, for example, whether cost figures 
and balance sheets should reflect chang- 
ing values of fixed assets. 

A partial list of topics includes: ac- 
counting procedures; alternative bases 
for depreciation; asset writeups vs. con- 
tinuous adjustment; cost amortization 
accounting; current practices of leading 
corporations; earned surplus reserves; 
objective vs. arbitrary measurement; 
Section 102 and other tax aspects, and 
under-depreciation and fictitious profits. 


The price of this book is $2.00. 
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and their children. Eventually they 
realize that they can attain this goal 
only by having fewer children. Slow- 
ly, birth rates decline, labor becomes 
scarcer in proportion to natural re- 
sources, per capita production increases, 
real wages rise, and hence scales of liv- 
ing advance. Thus, it becomes possible 
for the common people to enjoy good 
and abundant food and other comforts 
and conveniences. This road out of the 
morass is long and hard to travel, but, 
sadly enough, no one has thus far dis- 
covered any other way that actually 
leads to prosperity for the common 
people. 
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DAVIDSON 


Here’s a new and important member of the 
Davidson family ...a new business machine 
that can materially cut the cost of your 
office paper work... slice hours from 
clerical time... prevent costly errors, 


Anew 


The new Davidson Model 210 Duplicator 

is designed specifically for multiple-copy 
systems writing and short run duplicating. 

It’s an offset duplicator ... which means that 
every copy is an exact duplicate of the original 
... black on white. No fuzzy, indistinct 
characters ... no broken lines. And you get all 
the copies you need ... from a single writing 
or typing on a low cost Davidson Paper Master. 


Model 210 is precision-built . . . soundly 
engineered ... yet simple and easy for any 
competent employee to operate. There are 

dozens of jobs in almost any office that it can 
do better... faster... at lower cost. So... 
why not put this new Davidson to work... 
now? Get the details today. Just write or wire. 


DAVIDSON MANUFACTURING CORPORATION 
1038-60 West Adams Street, Chicago 7, Illinois 


Davidson 


DUPLICATORS * OFFICE FOLDING MACHINES ¢ PAPER MASTERS ¢ SUPPLIES 
A GENERATION OF EXPERIENCE IN THE MANUFACTURE OF OFFICE EQUIPMENT 


Davidson Sales and Service 
Agencies are located in 
principal cities of the U.S., 
Canada, Mexico and abroad. 
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(Advertising agency—italics) 


AMERICAN INSURANCE GrouP, THE 
Kenyon-Baker, Co 
ANnpDERSON, W. H., Co., THE 
“AUTOMATIC” SPRINKLER CORPORATION OF 
AMERICA 
Meek & Thomas, Inc..... 
Bankers Box CoMPANY 
BANKERS Trust COMPANY 
Cowan & Dengler, Incorporated 
BEECH AIRCRAFT CORPORATION 
Erwin, Wasey & Co., Inc 
CANADA CALLING. 
CappEL, MacDonaLp AND CoMPANY 
Shappe-Wilkes, Inc. 
Carpox CORPORATION 
Evans Associates Company 
Car_tron Hore 
Admasters Advertising, Inc 
CuHas—E NATIONAL BANK, THE 
Albert Frank-Guenther Law, Inc... ..Cover 
CurysLter Corp. (Industrial Engine Div.) 
Grant Advertising, Inc. - 
CotumsiA Rippon & Carson Mec. Co., INc. 
La Porte & Austin, Inc. 
CoMMERCIAL CreEDIT CoMPANY 
VanSant, Dugdale & Co., Inc. 
CONTINENTAL Can Co., INc. 
Batten, Barton, Durstine & Oshorn, Inc. 
CONTROLLERSHIP FOUNDATION, INC. 
De Bellis, Buont & Coppo 
CRANE & COMPANY 
Calkins & Holden 5 Cover 
Davipson MANUFACTURING CORPORATION 
Almon Brooks Wilder, Inc. 
De Bary, ALBerT H., & Co., N. V. 
DENISON ENGINEERING Co. 
Wheeler-Kight & Gainey, Inc... 


| DeEWattr Propucts Corroration 


Wildrick & Miller, Inc... ; 
DovuGLas-GuUARDIAN WarEHOUSE Corp. 

The Merrill Anderson Co. ae 
EastMAN Kopak Company (Industrial 

Photographic Div.) 

]. Walter Thompson Company. . 
Erasco Services INCORPORATED 

Albert Frank-Guenther Law, Inc. 


| Fox River Paper Corroration 


Scott, Inc.. . 
GENERAL Box ComMPaNny 
The Buchen Co... : 
GENERAL ELectric Company (Apparatus 
Department) 
G. M. Basford Company 
Gove AUTOMATIC SPRINKLER Co. 
Marschalk & Pratt Co. 5 
Guaranty Trust Co. oF N. Y. 
Albert Frank-Guenther Law, Inc 
Hansen, A. L., Mec. Co. 
]. M. Haggard Advertising 
Ho ianpb CALLING 
INTERNATIONAL DistRIBUTING COMPANY 


| J. J. K. Copy-Art 


The Moss & Arnold Company 
Lecce, Water G. Co., INc. 
Royer & Roger. . 
wey, FMsTERGAM. 6568 Ss xis cieicts whelsrns 
Marcers EquipMENT Co. 
The Moss & Arnold Company. 
Marsu Stencit MAcuHINE Co. 
Krupnick & Associates 
McC.LoskEy CoMPANY 
Bond & Starr, Ine 


| MERRILL Lyncn, PrERCE, FENNER & BEANE 


Albert Frank-Guenther Law, Inc.. 

MississipP! AGRICULTURAL & INDUSTRIAL 
Boarp 

Dixie Advertisers. . 
Moser SAFE CoMPANY 

Albert Frank-Guenther Law, Inc .36 and 
New York Stock EXxcHANGE 

Gardner Advertising Co.... 
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they replaced.” 


97% Availability 

High-efficiency switching at Weirton is due to 
several reasons. The five peppy 50-tonners have an 
average availability of over 97 per cent, while the 
coal-burning steam locomotives they replaced were 
available for service 60 per cent of the time. Each 
diesel-electric is out of service only 20 minutes every 
three days for refueling, each steamer required 90 
minutes refueling time every eight hours. 

Working hours are long—24 hours a day, seven 
days a week; the loads are heavy—up to 573,000 Ibs; 
but the husky G-E locomotives are brim full of get-up- 
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GENERAL ELECTRIC 











and-go. They have the power and the pull to get the 
job done. 


Five Standard Sizes 


If you’re using old steam or gasoline locomotives 
in your switching operations, you can expect to save 
thousands of dollars a year through slashed fuel and 
maintenance costs. G-E has five standard locomotive 
sizes, any one of which will probably pay for itself in 
three or four years. Have your nearest G-E represen- 
tativesurvey your requirements, estimate your savings 
in advance. There’s no obligation. Apparatus De- 
partment, General Electric Co., Schenectady, N. Y. 


Switch to Diesel-electrics 


And save / 


120-41 
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FOR A 
BETTER 








@ Where digging is tough and tricky... 
where steady, dependable power is the dif- 
ference between profit and loss ... you'll 
find Chrysler Industrial Engines and Power 
Units on the job! Chrysler Industrial En- 
gines provide power for a better day’s work 
on cranes, shovels, pumps, cableways, con- 
veyors, drills, crushers and in other mining 
or quarrying equipment. For economical 
power that’s tailored to every industrial 
application, see the Chrysler Industrial En- 


gine dealer near you; for detailed data and 






wing y specifications, write . . . 7s 
IN INDUSTR¥==ON FARMS — INDUSTRIAL ENGINE DIVISION, CHRYSLER CORP. 
IN FORESTS OIL FIELDS 12200 E. JEFFERSON, DETROIT 31, MICHIGAN 


AND ON 


cs NATI WIDE 
RVICE 


FACTORY-ENGINEERED 
AND TESTED PARTS WITH 
EXPERT MAINTENANCE 
WHEREVER YOU ARE 


CHRYSLER 


INDUSTRIAL ENGINES AND POWER UNITS 


ht HORSEPOWER WITH A PEDIGREE 
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RCA’s AUTOMATIC TAPE TRANSMISSION 


caete 


TO DELIVER YOUR 
OVERSEAS RADIOGRAM 


It takes only a split second for radio to transmit your message 
overseas, but the secret of fast communications service lies in speeding 
operations before and after your radiogram reaches the air. 


Under the old telegraph method, the delay was caused by 
inter-office manual handling—processing and transmitting 
letter by letter, then receiving and reprocessing letter by letter. 
























Soe But today .. . thanks to RCA’s leadership in the field of Tape Transmission 
; . . sending becomes an automatic machine operation. Even on days when 
traffic is heaviest, your messages move with speed and accuracy. 












a aC K 


HERE’S HOW TAPE TRANSMISSION WORKS: 







eit When you send a message over- 
3 seas from any RCA branch, it is ‘‘typed”’ into 

a machine that resembles a typewriter. The message is instan- 
taneously reproduced in the form of a perforated tape at the Central 
Office—where it is fed into a transmitter which radios it auto- 
matically overseas. Usually this is the final destination— for RCA 
operates over 75 direct circuits to the principal cities of the world. 














At the ultimate destination, a teleprinter is substituted for tape 







Branch Office equipment for perforating and trans- reception and the message is automatically received in printed 
mitting outgoing radiograms. Usually this is the form, ready for delivery. The whole operation is completed in 
only manual Processing operation from branch office minutes. Accuracy is assured; even foreign language and coded 
oot Se etieation messages are handled in the same efficient manner . . . with only 







one “‘typing”’ operation. 


With the speed of tape transmission added to that of radio, RCA 
communication service has strengthened its reputation for 
being 


Hig 


ONLY RCA OF Fe 
cou 


Sead ViaRCA 


Further inquiries-about the finest international communications 


Automatic sending and receiving unit in Central ° - 
Office. Radiograms in tape form, received through service should be addressed to: 


th hines from forei tries, dy f 
<dibntis Seceatlaies: tw © sennniliag: emailer RCA COMMUNICATIONS, INC. 











any branch office — appearing in printed form at A Service of Radio Corporation of America 
the terminal point. The machines also transmit tape 
radiograms to terminals abroad. 66 Broad Street, New York 4, N. Y. 
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&é¢ TO PROFITS! 


For extra profits through simplified administra- 
tive control of Accounting... Inventory... Sales 
..- Production ...Cost Analysis ... Personnel... 
or Purchasing... phone the nearest Remington 
Rand office or write Systems Division, 315 Fourth 

Ave., New York 10, N. Y. 


Regardless of whether your company is large or 
small, Remington Rand simplified systems can give 


you immediate access to new profits, new savings. 


Take accounting, for instance. Here are two actual 
cases of money saved through the application of 
simplified systems: 


(1) A mid-west wholesaler now handles accounts 
receivable with two girls instead of the five required 
by the previous system; also profits through closer 
control of credit and collection. 


(2) A small machine shop simplifies general 
accounting and payroll, saving its proprietor 8 to 10 
hours of paperwork weekly. 


Send for FREE BOOKLET (KD 253) describ- 
ing SUIAP, the Simplified Unit Invoice Account- 
ing Plan ... and for FREE FOLDER (LL 118) 
“Daily Financial Control with Multi-Matic”’. 


Copyright, 1948, Remington Rand Inc. 
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ALLTEL 
THREE 


Everything you need to simplify 
and save: Visible Systems for Ad- 
ministrative Control . . . Filing 
Systems and Supplies . . . Loose 
Leaf Systems . . . Certified Point- 
of-Use Fire Protection for Vital 


Business Records. 


THE FIRST NAME IN BUSINESS SYSTEMS 
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THE NEW REMINGTON RAND GOP 
wr, 


BOOKKEEPING MACHINE 
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 @ 





NJ... from core to keyboard, the completely __ tifically designed keyboard with finger-grooved, organ- 


electrified “Foremost” bookkeeping machine establishes a type keys assures simpler posting ... new magnification of 
new basis for measuring efficiency in accounting record register totals eases reading and transcribing. 
production. 


See this new machine produce your records with new 


New mechanical features speed every machine opera- . a 
i - P efficiency. Call that Remington Rand man near you, 













tion: high-speed spacing and timing give you faster com- _ or write to Dept. DR-12, 315 Fourth Avenue, New any, 
putations and tabulations, faster automatic printing of all York 10, N. Y. are 
: 5 > 3 F3 
balances, faster carriage return and line spacing. A i; 
mr 





New functional design simplifies every operator motion: 
front-feed carriage construction provides “one-operation” 
insertion, collation and alignment of forms... new, scien- 





Reminglon Road 
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New time saver! .... ces: 


== model MailOpener for small offices that trims a 
thread-like edge off any size envelope—thick or 








thin—in one easy motion... eliminates slow hand-slitting ... 
Good looking, durable, inexpensive . . 
and effort in mail distribution, it’s mandatory for any office 


that gets mail! Write for illustrated booklet ...now! 


MAILO 


PRODUCT OF 


é 


. it saves so much time 








PITNEY-BOWES, Inc. 


PENER 


PITNEY-BOWES, INC., 
1573 Pacific St., Stamford, Conn. 


«.- Originators of the postage meter... 
offices in 93 cities. 

















YOU PLAN TO 


© Open New Outlets 
® Increase Average Sale | 
@ Launch a New Product 
© Reduce Inventory 


Find Out What A Sales Contest 
Can Do For You in 1949 


The records of hundreds of successful sales cam- 
paigns prove that, dollar for dollar, Merchandise 
Prize Sales Contests deliver maximum results at 








ee minimum cost. Let Cappel-MacDonald lay out a 
INCENTIVES plan -of operation — for your salesforce, or for 
FURNISH the salesforce of your distributors, jobbers or | 
THE DRIVE dealers. Our complete services — Planning, Pro- 


motion, Prizes — are at your disposal to make | 


1949 a top sales year. 
“Write for Our Colorful '49ers Sales Campaign" 


CAPPEL, MAC DONALD and COMPANY 


Coppel Building Dayton 1, Ohio 
{ Representatives in Principal Cities 
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Norrock AND WESTERN RatLway ComMPaNny 
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MONEY FLOWS, 
SHUTTLES FLY 


When the United States went to war in 
1941, the Chase National Bank had on its 
books textile loans running to many 
millions of dollars. In the following 
years these loans were paid down to 
about a fifth of their former total 
as the industry went to work to meet 
both Government and civilian needs. 
Now Chase textile loans have again risen 
sharply as plants have been expanded 
and war-worn and obsolete machinery 
replaced during a period of higher costs. 


In meeting the fluctuating demand 
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for credit, versatile Chase service has helped 
to push the raw textile fibers over the long 
road which ends in a new suit, skirt, 


or handkerchief for you. 


CHASE TEXTILE LOAN INDEX 





Chase fovances THE CHASE NATIONAL BANK 
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OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK 


Mamber Federal Deposit Insurance Cor poration 














Executive who never flew a plane before 


is on his way a / y Mi in 12 hours 


“I don’t know where this idea came from that you I bought a Beechcraft Bonanza—and was on my 
have to be a long-experienced pilot in order to be way after only twelve hours of instruction. It’s 
a Bonanza-businessman;’ declares Francis D. the plane—not me. I find it perfectly simple and 
Wetherill, executive of John Wanamaker’s, Phila- easy to fly. And no investment I ever made paid 


1” 


delphia. “With no previous aviation experience, me bigger dividends! 


“Bonanza-businessmen, as Mr. Wetherill calls them, have upset a score of 
traditions in their adoption of this fast, efficient, economical transportation?’ 
says Guy Miller of Wings Field, Inc., who delivered Mr. Wetherill’s 4-place 
Bonanza and arranged his instruction. “The idea of a long and arduous period of 
‘learning to fly’—an idea that has kept all too many executives tied 
to surface transportation—has been thoroughly dispelled by the 
sound design and flying characteristics of the Bonanza.” 





Bonanza travel can pay in your business, too! 

Good business sense suggests that you investigate the Bonanza. 

A note on your company letterhead will bring an informative ‘an eet: Haina 
60-page brochure on “The Air Fleet of American Business?’ Write Cruising speed, 170 mph 
today to Beech Aircraft Corporation, Wichita, Kansas, U. S. A. Range, 750 miles 


BEECHCRAFT 


BEECHCRAFTS ARE THE AIR FLEET OF AMERICAN BUSINESS ONANZA 
MODEL @® 











